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Current Statistical Data Covering 100 Per Cent of Industry 
January, 1945-1946 
SOURCE AND DISPOSAL OF ENERGY (In Kilowatthours)—MONTH OF JANUARY 
1946 1945 % 
GENERATION* (Net) : 
NR NURIUI ned eden lk ole alalvnuy ORO ORD 6 weO LRA DM 11,292,331,000 13,822,432,000 —18.3 
IIE 5k gs sia GA. pe Ars ibis Fak divi ole nw Boelee 7,110,353,000 6,457,138,000 +10.1 
NS RE ER EE EO Bee 18,402,684,000 20,279,570,000 — 9.3 
Add—Net Imports Over International Boundaries.................. 142,710,000 104,714,000 +36.3 
OS ee ae ee ne ree 145,326,000 144,397,000 + 0.6 
Less—Energy Used by Producer..............0eeeceeees 142,361,000 404,376,000 | ...... 
Net Energy for Distribution...................... 18,257,707 ,000 19,835,511,000 — 8.0 
Renee Ad UMRCCOUNIEd TOF... 5. wc ccc ccc ec teess 2,500,636,000 2,213,554,000 +13.0 
Sales to Ultimate Customers........................... 15,757,071,000 17,621,957 ,000 —10.6 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES 
NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS—As of January 3l1st 
je meROIMMLO LIOINOREAC. . go. cc snes ccccvccscssenve 28,255,935 27,528,784 + 2.6 
% Rural (Distinct Rural Rates).................. 1,232,514 1,143,922 + 7.7 
# Commercial or Industrial: 
i ENN a Lvs oa bk pik ab ae 0S, ave Greed 4,423,605 4,262,391 +3.9 
‘ I NITIND OUEEE PII ag soe vin we cic ns sic atm kierascwan 164,481 152,606 
NU ocd cavers pst esdig. dues. dials ao bis ala suaik niga 117,875 ole eee 
ee een CIROOONENG: «gw 55a oss ox voces cw ccncesdeu 34,194,410 33,205,603 + 3.0 
KILOWATTHOUR SALES—During Month of ene 
ee rae er eee 3,658,226,000 3,172,036,000 +15.3 
Rural (Distinct Rural Rates)............... 241,705,000 191,723,000 +26.1 
Commercial or Industrial: 
Small Light and Power................ 2,754,956,000 2,708,560,000 + 1.7 
Large Light and Power. ............00.5. 7,595,898 ,000 9,752,294,000 —22.1 
Street and Highway Lighting............... 228,752,000 219,104,000 + 4.4 
Other Public Authorities.......... 512,474,000 723,695,000 —29.2 
Railways and Railroads: 
tt, Street and Interurban Railways.............. 466,692,000 495,657,000 — 5.8 
@* Electrified Steam Railroads.................. 240,926,000 254,873,000 — 5.5 
me Sertercenartsnental \... ke ccee ee. 57,442,000 104,015,000 —44.8 
Total to Ultimate Customers..... 15,757 ,071,000 17,621,957 ,000 —106.6 
Revenue from Ultimate Customers....................... $297 ,600,700 $295,115,300 + 0.8 
{ 
RESIDENTIAL OR DOMESTIC SERVICE 
AVERAGE CUSTOMER DATA—for 12 months ended 
January 3lst } 
Kelowatthours per Customers. ........ccccceccesccccess ‘ 1,244 1,159 + 7.3 
gah sig t/e'a ans celhnid Raa dW ASRS ER BROS : $42.17 $40.57 + 3.9 
eee Ee Oe OEE ee EP er Te 3.39¢ 3.50¢ — 3.1 
(*) By courtesy of the Federal Power Commission. 
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Residential Load Study 


By Alex F. Rehberg 


Assistant Engineer, Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc. 


N recent years, there has been an 
increasing demand for information 
about the load characteristics of 

electric customers. A knowledge of such 
characteristics is essential for electric 
plant engineering and operation, load 
promotion and rate study. Although the 
requirements for these purposes may be 
somewhat different, a general under- 
standing of some of the fundamental re- 
lationships is of value for all purposes. 
This study investigates the load char- 
acteristics of the residential electric cus- 
tomers in New York City served by the 
Consolidated Edison System. The large 
number of such customers made it im 
practical to obtain complete data for 
more than a very small fraction of the 
customers in this class. However, by 
means of sampling, it has been possible 
to illustrate the probable behavior of 
the residential customers’ loads when 
taken individually, in groups and as a 
class. 

The need for brevity makes it impos- 

sible to describe all of the relationships 
in detail. However, it is believed that 
this study includes a sufficient number 
of illustrations to provide a general un- 
derstanding of the fundamental relation- 
ships. 


Ww 


Summary 


The trends, indicated by this study, in 
the connected load and in non-coincident 
and coincident maximum demands over 
the practical range of annual energy con- 
sumption in the New York City home 
are summarized by Chart 1. The de- 
mands are also related to the annual 
load factor, length of period of demand 
determination and the number of cus- 
tomers in the group for which coincident 
demand was determined. 


The marked improvetnent in group 
load factor beginning at gbout 400 kwhr 





annually was due chiefly to the electric 
refrigerator. At that level of consump- 
tion, approximately one-fourth of the 
customers had electric refrigerators, 
whereas more than three-fourths of the 
customers had electric refrigerators at 
800 kwhr annually. The electric water 
heater was practically non-existent in 
New York City and the electric range 
was used by about one per cent of the 
customers. As a result of the low satura- 
tion, these two major electric appliances 
had practically no effect on Chart 1. 
The radio led the electric appliances in 
popularity at every consumption level. 
The electric flat iron was second in cus- 
tomer acceptance. The lighting load was 
the predominant factor in determining 
the coincident demand for the New 
York City residential customer. How- 
ever, the fifteen to twenty thousand cus- 
tomers who had electric ranges, as a 
separate group, would have had a group 
coincident maximum demand 
primarily from the range load. 


resulting 


Size of Sample 

The sample on which this study was 
based consisted of 766 residential cus- 
tomers of which 643, the principal test 
sample, were selected to be generally rep- 
resentative of the residential class as to 
consumption and geographical location. 
The remaining 123 customers, the high 
use sample, were selected to study the 
effect of the electric range and other fac- 
tors responsible for the higher levels of 
consumption. Although this sample is 
a relatively small percentage of the resi- 
dential class, the correlation between 
data for the test groups in the relation- 
ships shown in this study is believed to 
indicate sufficient stability to warrant 
application of the results to the entire 
residential class of approximately 1,800,- 
000 customers. 
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Pericd of Tests 

Annual consumptions were obtained 
for the 12 month periods ending with 
October, 1940, for the principal test 
sample and with November, 1941, for 
the high use sample. Monthly maxi- 
mum 30 minute demands of each cus- 
tomer were obtained with indicating de- 
mand meters during the respective test 
periods, 

Coincident demand data were ob- 
tained between October 22, 1939, and 
March 30, 1940, for the principal test 
sample and between January 16, 1941, 
and February 5, 1941, for the high use 
sample. These demands were obtained 
for each customer half hourly 
readings on graphic demand meters over 
a period of three weeks. 

The connected load survey was made 
at the beginning of the test periods in 
order to determine the quantity of appli- 
ances owned by the customer as well as 
other data related to his home. 


from 


Customer Frequency Distribution 

The annual consumption was selected 
as a common base for associating the 
billing data for the entire class of resi- 
dential customers with the data avail- 
able from these tests. “This avoided the 
complications of monthly and bi-month- 
ly billing periods and seasonal changes. 
Chart 2 shows the cumulative frequency 
distribution of bills rendered during 
1941. The cumulative frequency dis- 
tribution of customers shown on Chart 
2 was derived by a comparison of the 
distribution of bills and customers of the 
sample and with further adjustment for 
irregular bills. 

Nine groups of 80 customers from the 
principal test sample and the high use 
sample without electric ranges were se- 
lected for correlation of the various fac- 
tors related to annual consumption. The 
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CUMULATIVE FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF ALL RESIDENTIAL BILLS AVERAGE ROOMS PER OWGLLING 
AND ESTIMATED CUSTOMERS FOR 1941 AND 
OISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE CUSTOMERS 
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particuiarly significant. The other kitch 
en appliances are at a relatively low level 
of saturation. 

Chart 7 shows that the electric flat 
iron has a high saturation at all con- 
sumption levels, although there is a per- 
sistent six per cent of the customers who 
have no flat irons. A few of these have 
ironers, but the remainder must depend 
on the commercial laundries. Washing 
machines are generally found in the one- 
family home and appear at the higher 
consumption levels in considerable vol- 
This appliance likewise has the 
competition of the commercial laundry. 
The oil burner is another appliance that 
is largely limited to customers living in 
one-family dwellings. The electric water 
heater is missing from this chart because 
it is practically non-existent in New 
York City due to the competition of gas 
and other fuels, and the central water 
heating in the multi-family dwellings. 

There are many other appliances used 
in the New York City home, but onl) 
four have reached an appreciable satura- 
tion as shown by Chart 8. The radio is 
the most popular of all electrical appli- 


ume. 


ances at all consumption levels. Although 
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ANNUAL LOAD FACTOR- PER CENT 





a small percentage of the customers had 
no radios, there were many customers 
who had two or more. Vacuum clean- 
ers reach a considerable saturation at the 
higher consumptions. The electric clock 
is somewhat limited by the direct cur- 
rent service in the Manhattan area. The 
electric fan is required for a relativels 
short period in New York City and is 
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also found chiefly at the higher consump- 
tions, 

The appliances listed on these charts 
have accounted for a very large part of 
the total appliances. The curve for other 
appliances on Chart 8 shows that less 
than 25 per cent of the customers have 
any other appliances at the lower con- 
sumptions, and less than 75 per cent of 
the customers have one or more other 
appliances at the high consumptions. 

The lighting load is an important part 
of the total residential load. Chart 9 
shows that the connected lighting load 
approaches the connected appliance load 
at the higher consumptions. The in- 
crease in consumption at the higher lev- 
els accompanies a connected lighting load 
which is increasing more rapidly than 
the connected appliance load. Chart 10 
shows that this is due to an increase in 
lighting load per room:as well as the 
increase in the rooms per dwelling shown 
by Chart 3. The fact that the connected 
appliance load is relatively constant on 
a room basis indicates some similarity in 
the economic limitations affecting the 
number of rooms in the customer’s dwell- 
ing and his connected load of appliances. 
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Type of Appliance 


Chart 11 shows the effect of the elec- 
tric refrigerator and range on the cus- 
tomers’ load characteristics. The electric 
refrigerator makes an appreciable im- 
provement in group load factor over that 
for the customer without an electric re- 
frigerator. This improvement in load 
factor is associated with the change in 
saturation of electric refrigerators on 
Chart 6 and is an explanation of the 
improvement in group load factor on 
Chart 1 between 400 and 800 kwhr. 

The electric range requires a larger 
amount of electric energy than the other 
appliances, but electric range customers 
have higher demands and connected load 
at a given consumption than customers 
without electric ranges. 

Chart 12 shows the average weekday 
load curves for customers with electric 
refrigerators compared with those for 
customers with gas refrigerators and 
with no mechanical refrigerators. The 
average weekday load curves for the lat- 
ter two groups are nearly identical. The 
improvement in daily load factor due to 
the electric refrigerator is also apparent 
from this chart. The average weekday 
load curve for the electric range shown 
on Chart 13 differs considerably from 
load curves for the other groups of cus- 
tomers. The general shape of the elec- 
tric range load curve and the time of 
occurrence of the three peaks are iden- 
tical with those obtained for gas ranges 
in New York City. 


Day of the Week 


The load curves shown previousl) 
have all been based on an average week- 
day (Monday to Friday). Chart 14 
shows for the principal test sample the 
differences in daily load curves on Sat- 
urday and Sunday, which reflect the 
change in the hours of use on those days. 


Number of Customers in the Group 


Returning to a _ consideration § of 
Groups A to I customers, the test data 
on Chart 15 were the basis for deriva- 
tion of the curves on Chart 1. In addi- 
tion, this shows the effect of the number 
of customers in the group on the coinci- 
dent demand of a group of customers. 
Chart 16 shows how the demands of the 
Group D customers are related to num- 
ber of customers in the group. The 
curves drawn on this chart were calcu- 
lated from an empirical equation which 
was used to determine the probable 
value for an infinite number of custom- 
ers. Similar data were obtained for the 
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other groups and formed the basis for 
the coincident demand curves drawn on 
Chart 15. 

Daily Load Curves 

The peak values on the daily load 
curves of Groups A to I customers 
shown on Chart 17 were plotted on 
Chart 15 as the coincident maximum de- 
mands for groups of 80 customers. The 
residential class load curve on Chart 17 
was derived by applying the weighting 
obtained from the Chart 2 distribution 
curve to the 21 days test data for each 
of the nine groups of customers and 
combining the groups. This produces ad- 
ditional diversity as a result of grouping 
720 customers instead of 80 and prob- 
ably some intergroup diversity due to 
other causes. 

The evening peaks of these load curves 
are due chiefly to the lighting load. 

The time of occurrence of the peak 
demand varies somewhat among the nine 
groups of customers as shown on the 
load curves. 


Length of Period of Demand Determination 


Another factor of major importance 
in studying demand characteristics of 
customers is the length of the period in 
which the demand is to be determined. 
Chart 18 shows these data for the Group 
D customers. The curves drawn on this 
chart were also calculated from empirical 
equations. ‘These curves were used to 
extrapolate the three week test results 
to a monthly basis for Chart 1. 


Significance of Average Loads 


In making this study, the relation- 
ships have in most instances been ex- 
pressed as an average for 80 customers. 
Section B-B of Chart 1 shows the cumu- 
lative frequency distribution of the indi- 
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Chart 18 


vidual loads which make up these aver- 
age values for Group D customers. In 
studying rates, the average value would 
probably be satisfactory but from a de- 
sign standpoint the equipment at the 
service must have sufficient capacity to 
safely accommodate maximum probable 
load. 


Conclusion 


The electric refrigerator is the only 
major electric appliance used extensively 
in New York City. The fact that the 
low use customers do not have electric 
refrigerators makes it necessary to pro- 
vide more plant capacity per kilowatt- 
hour of annual use at the lower levels of 


Northwest Utilities Plan Intensive 


OW the member utility companies 
of the Northwest Electric Light 
& Power Association plan to continue 
their intensive development of rural elec- 
trification in the territories served, and 
have set an immediate goal of more than 
25,000 new electrified farms and rural 
homes just as soon as materials can be 
obtained, is outlined in a new booklet 
published by the Association, and entitled 
“Complete Rural Electrification for the 
Pacific-Intermountain Northwest.” 
The 17 member companies will not 
be satisfied until a 100 per cent satura- 





Electrification Program 


tion is approached, the booklet states. 
The companies’ plans specify further lib- 
eralization of line extension policies, 
which will allow extensions to less thick- 
ly-populated areas, the enlargement and 
aggressive use of farm development de- 
partments in their organizations, and 
expansion of their own farm laboratories, 
with increased support of the laboratories 
of agricultural colleges. 

The booklet describes some of the long 
history of rural electrification in the 
Northwest, pointing out that the prog- 
ress in this region exceeds that of any 


consumption than at the higher levels. 
This condition is not entirely a result of 
the economic level of the customer, but 
is equally due to the competition of gas 
refrigerators. The small number of 
rooms in which most of the New York 
City families live is another cause of the 
low consumption of these customers. 
The low level of residential consumption 
in New York City also reflects the 
greater competition of other available 
services such as central water heating, 
building service, restaurants, laundries, 
delicatessens, etc., which operations 
might normally be conducted in the 
home. 


Farm 


other of comparable size in the nation. 
The activities of the CREA are de- 
scribed, and the work of rural electrifica- 
tion specialists of the power companies. 

The activities of the member com- 
panies in establishing hatcheries, packing 
plants, canneries, etc., in communities 
where they can be economically located 
is described. 

The booklet concludes with the story 
of various types of electrical equipment, 
tor both farm and rural home, and the 
benefits that their use brings to the 
farmer and his family. 
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Eliminating Competition by Subsidy 


Comparable Basis Needed for Government-Owned Business 


By Prentiss M. Brown 


Chairman of the Board, The Detroit Edison Company, Detroit 


Reprinted from Trusts and Estates, March, 1946 issue, through courtesy of the publisher 


HERE are two things the buyer 
has the right to expect from all 
good mer- 





business at all times 
chandise and good service at the lowest 
reasonable costs. 

That result is produced by the efh- 
ciency with which business is operated. 
That efficiency, in turn, under free en- 
terprise, is compelled by competition. 
But the competitive system can work 
only so long as the competitors operate 
on a fair and equal basis. 

Private firms can destroy competition, 


and they have done so on occasion. 
However, there is general recognition 


that this ability to destroy competition 
is a threat to the welfare of the people. 
Much of our Federal law is directed 
toward the elimination of that threat. 


One Way Protection 


Destruction of competition is no less 
a threat to public welfare if the preda- 
tory corporation is owned by govern- 
ment instead of individuals. But the 
law, which long has been aimed at pre- 
venting the destruction of competition 
by private corporations, now is setting 
the stage for its destruction by govern- 
ment corporations. 

Increasingly in recent years the Fed- 
eral Government, local governments and 
“cooperative enterprises” have been en- 
tering many fields heretofore served by 
private citizens and corporations. “They 
are eager to demonstrate how good they 
are. Always, a bright-eyed management 
is inspired with the idea of stepping into 
big-time business to show the people how 
to “sell cheap.” 

The major fallacy of the whole idea 
is that they never do show people how 
they do it. The fact is that not one in 
a hundred of these corporations, sprung 
full-panoplied from the brow of Jove, 
could even qualify for competition on 
any “fair and equal” basis. 


When Uncle Pays the Extras 


But, they are blessed with tax exemp- 
tion. They are financed either by direct 
subsidies or tax-exempt securities. They 
pay no taxes to our government; but 
they get plenty of the taxes we all pay 


to our government. 

They are endowed with the lowest 
interest They enter what they 
call “competition” with an artificial ad- 
vantage so great that it encourages in- 
competence which frequently is congeni- 
tal. 

Here is an analogous situation dupli- 
cated thousands of times all over the 
United States. T'wo young couples with 


rates. 


their first baby live in the same town 
The young 
men work for the same company at the 
same modest salaries. 


and have the same friends. 
The friends won- 
der why the one family has a home so 
much nicer than the other, why its 
clothes are better, why it sees more 
shows, drives a better automobile, and, 
lacking any better information, credit it 
to superior management. They do until 
they discover one day that the one fam- 
ily lives on what it produces, while in 
the case of the 


prosperous family, an 


uncle pays the rent, buys the car and 


meets all unforeseen emergencies with 


his own cash. The government corpo- 
Uncle’s 
Some day the people will real- 


rations are making a show on 
money. 
ize that they, themselves, are “‘Uncle.”’ 


Can Drive Out Efficient Business 


This is not a condemnation of all 
gvovernment-owned corporations and co- 
operatives. Under certain circumstances 
they are necessary and meet a definite 
need. However, when they enter the 
field of private enterprise and must be 
subsidized to survive, that fact alone— 
the fact that they are unable to compete 
on a fair and equal basis—is sufficient 
proof that they are not economical and 
that the public will be better served by 
private enterprise. 

Taxes have become such a tremen- 
dous factor in the cost of operating mod- 
ern businesses that it is entirely probable 
that almost any enterprise exempt from 
tax, efficient or inefficient, could drive a 
tax-paying competitor either out of busi- 
ness or into some governmental or co- 
operative status. 

Should we be asked to believe that 
government is out to eliminate the tax- 
? Certainly, present tax 


paver! laws 


favoring the expansion of public or co- 
operative ownership of business enter- 
prise constitute a serious threat to the 
continued existence of private enter- 
prise. 

Of course, the most ardent advocates 
of government ownership disclaim any 
intention of eliminating private busi- 
Some of them would stop after 
they have taken over all the power com- 
panies. Some would stop with the rail- 
roads. Others would stop a little farther 
down the line; but the fact is that in the 


last few years petroleum refineries, grain 


ness. 


elevators, farm implement factories. cot- 
ton gins, feed mills and other industries 
many millions of dollars have 
taken off the tax rolls 
through acquisition by co-operatives and 
municipalities and through voluntary 
change from corporate to co-operative 
organization. 


worth 


been nation’s 


It is a mistake to turn the fox loose 
in the chicken yard on his promise that 
he will eat only the big hens. 


Single Standard or Rubber Yardstick 

If government-owned business can 
best serve the people, then it deserves to 
survive and prevail. The evidence, how- 
ever, is to the contrary. If it can do a 
better job, why does it require tremen- 
dous financial advantage? Why does it 
have to be wet-nursed by the people 
through infancy, adolescence and old 
age? 

Business in the United States, gov- 
ernment, co-operative and private, needs 
first of all a new, uniform and universal 
system of accounting, or unit of measure- 
ment; something entirely different from 
the rubber yardstick of the Valley 
Authorities. 

If government corporations are to be 
exempt from tax, in whole or in part, 
then let the people know just how much 
their true costs are by adding the tax 
they would have to pay if they were not 
subsidized. And, further than that, let 
the people know just who is required to 
pay the tax that the government corpo- 
ration fails to pay. 

At the moment it is obvious to many 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Vital Subjects, Competent Speakers to Fill 


Program for Annual EEI Meeting in June 


DV ANCE information on the pro- 
gram now being prepared for 
the Edison Electric Institute’s 

Annual Convention, to be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
June 3-5, reveals a careful selection of 
subjects and speakers that assures au- 
thoritative coverage of many of today’s 
topics that are of vital importance to 
utility management. Atomic energy, pub- 
lic relations, industrial development, are 
but three of the many important features 
of the program, which are described at 
greater length in the following para- 
graphs, and which will make New York 
City a profitable place for utility execu 
tives to be during the first week of June. 

President Kellogg will call the con- 
vention to order at 10 a. m., June 3, and 
will then deliver the ‘‘President’s Ad- 
dress,” reviewing the progress of the in- 
dustry since the last convention, and out- 
lining his forecasts as to future develop- 
ments of all phases of the utility industry. 


New Recruits for the Industry 


“Attracting Our Share of Ambitious 
Young Men,” is the subject to be pre- 
sented by Philip Sporn, Vice-President, 
American Gas and Electric Sevice Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 

The numerous opportunities open to 
young recruits in every branch of the 
electrical industry, due in part to the 
fact that so many years have passed 
without the normal inflow of young 
blood, will be analyzed by Mr. Sporn, 
who will emphasize that no business can 
get the best type of recruits unless the 
opportunities and advantages it offers 
are presented to them in a convincing 
manner. 

The research program now being car 
ried on for the coal industry by Bitumi- 
nous Research, Inc., New York, N. Y.., 
a cooperative organization set up by 
that industry, will be described by J. E. 
Tobey, Chairman of the research firm. 
In view of the suggested research and 
development program for the utility in- 
dustry, now under consideration by an 
Institute committee, and the widely ex- 
pressed interest in the subject by utility 
men, the problem faced by Bituminous 
Research in planning and executing its 
program should be most enlightening. 


Manufacturer's Thought on 
Servicing Appliances 

The problem of servicing domestic 
electric appliances, brought sharply to 
utility executive attention during the 
war, will be discussed from the point of 
view of the electrical manufacturer by 
R. L. White, President, National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Association. New 
York, N. Y., in the concluding address 
of the first session. The many studies 
utility 
search of a better way to handle this in- 
volved problem, should find new light 


inaugurated by companies, in 


and assistance in this competent presen- 
tation of the views of the manufacturer. 
faced with the task of servicing his own 
products. 

A luncheon for the convention guests 
will be followed by a symposium, built 
around the general theme of ‘‘Atomic 
Energy for Public Service.” Leaders of 
thought in several branches of this wide- 
ly ramified subject will be heard. 

Dr. Kenneth H. Kingdon, in charge 
of Nuclear Research, General Electric 
Research Laboratory, will outline some 
of the basic ideas underlying the “Utili 
zation of Atomic Energy.” “Engineer- 
ing Aspects of Atomic Power” will be 
presented by Harry A. Winne, Vice- 
President in charge of Engineering Pol 
icy for General Electric, who will de- 
scribe some of the problems to be solved 
before atomic energy can be successfully 
used as a power source. 

How General Electric is delving into 





MAKE 
RESERVATIONS 
FARLY—PLEASE! 


The first postwar annual con- 
vention of the Edison Electric In- 
stitute is scheduled to be held in 
the Grand Ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, June 3, 4 and 5, 1946. 

Those p'anning to attend the 
therefore urged to 
send as early as possible their res- 
ervations direct to the hotels where 
they plan to stay. 


meeting are 











the nature of the atom, in its effort to 
harness this tremendous power for man’s 
benefit, will be told by Dr. C. G. Suits, 
Vice-President, General Electric, and 
Director of the Research Laboratory, 
in a talk entitled ‘““Nuclear Research in 
General Electric.” “A Utility Man 
Looks at Atomic Energy” is the title 
of the address by Dr. John C. Parker, 
Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, who will explore the possibilities 
for the electric utility companies in the 
employment of atomic research to im- 
prove their services. 


June 4th Sessions 
The sessions of June 4 will open with 
the report of the Nominating Commit- 
Institute’s 
President, and other officers. 


tee, announcing the new 

Frank Sanford, formerly Superintend- 
ent of Distribution Engineering for Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric Co., will be the 
first with an address on 
“Making Distribution Facilities Handle 
Mr. Sanford 
will review the factors involved in plan- 
ning for existing systems to take on 
much heavier loads successfully, with- 


speaker, 


Increased Customer Use.” 


out any important increase in distribu- 
Utilities 
in several sections of the U.S. and Can- 
ada have had experience with this prob- 
lem, and Mr. Sanford’s talk will discuss 
their The 
Commonwealth and Southern Corpora- 
tion, will follow Mr. Sanford with a 
further discussion of the subject. 


tion investment per customer. 


experiences. J. H. Foote, 


The next subject to be presented will 
be a description of the many economies 
and other benefits that could be afforded 
the public through the use of existing 
transmission and distribution facilities 
for marketing power from government 
dams, which will be handled by an as 
vet unannounced speaker. A matter of 
importance to those utilities now faced 
by subsidized competition, it should also 
interest those executives whose territo- 
ries are within range of the several pro- 
posed river authorities. 


Latest Developments in Carrier Current 


Recent experiments in the joint use of 
facilities by power and telephone com- 
panies will be discussed by A. E. Silver, 
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Ebasco Services, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
in a paper entitled “Developments in 
Rural Telephone Service of Interest to 
Electric Utilities.” The wide publicity 
given to preliminary experiments in use 
of electric lines for telephone service, as 
well as their primary function, by both 
the general and technical press, indicates 
a great interest in the subject. 

What the power company can do to 
assist and enocurage the healthy growth 
of the small industrial establishments in 
its territory will be presented by Thomas 
N. McCarter, Jr., Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, Public Service Electric & Gas 
Company, Newark, N. J., in his talk 
on “Our Interest in the Growth of the 
Small Industries.” Diversified small in- 
dustry is an excellent insurance of con- 
tinued economic betterment for any com- 
nunity, a matter of intense interest to 
the utility company. 


EEI Commercial Programs Previewed 


The most important commercial pro- 
grams prepared by the Commercial De- 
partment of the Institute are scheduled 
for a preview. They will be jointly pre- 
sented by G. W. Ousler, Vice-President, 
Duquesne Light Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., who is also Chairman of the EE! 
Commercial Division General Commit- 
tee, with the competent assistance of 
James T. Coatsworth, new Commercial 
Director, EEI. Formerly Sales Promo- 
tion Manager for Public Service Com- 
pany of Colorado, this will be Jim Coats- 
worth’s first Convention in his new po- 
sition. 

Programs on Electric Living, Electric 
Water Systems, Lighting and others will 
be briefly presented. 


Advertising—Productive Power 


A discussion of public utility adver- 
tising, both national and local by an 
outstanding executive will open the 
afternoon program for June 4. 

This will be followed by a presenta- 
tion entitled ‘Productive Power—A 
Method of Selling New Uses for Elec- 
tric Power to American Industry” to be 
made by J. M. McKibbin, Jr., Assistant 
to the Vice-President, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, and C. B. Stain- 
back, Manager of Industrial Sales, of 
the same company. 

The presentation will consist of dem- 
onstrations, motion pictures and talks, 
all built around the theme of how Amer 
ican industry can produce cheaper, fast- 
er and better by means of electrical proc- 
esses developed during the war. This is 
a preview showing of this program, 
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which will be offered to utilities to show 
to industrial power salesmen and cus- 
tomers. 


Electric House Heating Leads 
June 5th Program 


Extensive research in house heating 
with electricity has been sponsored by 
both the Portland General Electric Com- 
pany and the Alabama Power Company 
and this subject will take the spotlight 
as the first feature of the morning ses- 
sion on June 5, the last day of the con- 
vention. J. H. Polhemus, President of 
the Oregon company will describe the 
tests now being conducted by his com- 
pany, which have aroused wide interest 
in the Pacific Northwest, and have 
caused many inquiries by customers. 

J. M. Barry, vice-president of the 
Alabama company, will discuss the pos- 
sibilities for electric home heating in the 
South. 

Industrial development, always a mat- 
ter of concern to alert utility manage- 
ments, will be presented from the manu- 
facturer’s viewpoint by B. H. Shaffer, 
Vice-President, Willard Storage Battery 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, in a talk 
on “What Attracts Industries to an 
Area?” Mr. Shaffer will present infor- 
mation that will enable his listeners to 
render added help in the industrial de- 
velopment of the areas they serve. His 
talk will be 
practical experience in analyzing the ad- 
vantages and shortcomings of different 
territories for the selection of an indus 


based upon personal and 


trial plant location. 
Public Relations Discussed by A. C. Spurr 
“This Matter of Public Relations,” a 
subject that pervades every department 
of the progressive public utility, will be 
ably covered by A. C. Spurr, President, 
Company, Fair 
mont, West Virginia. Long years of ex- 


Monongahela Power 
perience in utility management, with an 
alert ear that has always been attentive 
to public opinion, eminently qualify Mr. 
Spurr to turn the spot-light on public 
relations. 

Next on the program is “More Power 
to America,” the title of a presentation 
to be handled by representatives of Gen- 
eral Electric Company. Billed as a cri- 
tical appraisal of the results of a new 
loadbuilding technique after a year’s 
tesing in the field, it will offer the latest 
thought and experiences of this promi- 
nent manufacturing company on the sub- 
ject of utility sales and promotional ac- 
tivities. 

Developments in Industrial Relations 


The latest ‘Developments in the In- 
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dustrial Relations Field,” including the 
experience already gained in retraining 
of former GI’s, will be brought to the 
Convention by H. K. Breckenridge, of 
West Penn Power Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and Chairman of the EEI Indus- 
trial Relations Committee. Mr. Breck- 
enridge’s address will also cover the 
training of supervisors and other key 
employees, the best methods of keeping 
employees advised of company operations 
and policies, and many other important 
sidelights on labor relations. 

The ‘‘Aims and Purposes of the Na- 
tional Association of Electric Compa- 
nies” will be discussed by P. L. Smith, 
President of that organization, who will 
review the accomplishments of his asso- 
ciation, and outline its program for the 
turbulent years ahead. Likely develop- 
ments in the national power picture, as 
seen from Mr. Smith’s vantage point, 
should be of absorbing interest to the 
managements of business owned electric 
utilities. 

Rural Electrification 

Rural electrification will receive its 
just share of attention, under the capable 
treatment of Grover C. Neff, President, 
Wisconsin Power & Light Company, 
Madison, The  industry’s 
plans to add hundred of thousands of 
additional farms to its lines within the 
near future should be spurred by the 
presentation of the problems by this ex- 
perienced executive. 

B. C. McCabe, President of the Na- 
tional Tax Equality Association, New 
York, N. Y., will bring his audience up 
to date on tax inequalities, with a talk 
on the “Tax Discrimination Picture To- 
The ever increasing bite taken 


Wisconsin. 


day.” 
out of revenues by taxes is of vital con- 
cern to executives, and Mr. McCabe's 
talk, based upon extensive study of the 
tax problem, should be enlightening. 


Make Reservations Early! 


‘The many important subjects to be 
discussed by the speakers listed above. 
with others to be added to the program 
in the near future, add up to three days 
of profitable listening for any utility ex- 
ecutive. Knowledge gained at the Con- 
vention can mean easier and faster solu- 
tions to the many problems that lie 
ahead. 

The Institute urges that those plan- 
ning to attend the Convention make ho- 
tel reservations at the earliest possible 
moment, to insure comfortable quarters 
that will make Convention Week even 
more enjoyable. 
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Accountants of AGA and EEI 
Hold First Post-War Conference 


Varied Program at Cincinnati Meeting Features 


Both General and Specific Subjects 


of the Edison 

Electric Institute joined with the 

accountants of the American Gas 
Association, after a lapse of two years 
because of war restrictions on such gath- 
erings, in a series of meetings held Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, April 1. 
2 and 3 in Cincinnati. The Materials 
and Supplies Committees also remained 
in Cincinnati Thursday for an inspec- 
tion trip to observe the stores and pur- 
chasing facilities of the Cincinnati Gas 
& Electric Company. 

H. H. Scaff, Chairman of the Ac- 
counting Division General Committee 
of the E.E.I., and E. F. Embree, Chair- 
man of the Accounting Section of 
A.G.A., cooperated most harmoniously 
in the planning and directing of the 
meeting, ably seconded by the coordina- 
tors, chairmen, and committee members 
of the A.G.A. and E.E.I. accounting 
organizations. In point of attendance the 
conference was one of the most success- 


HE accountants 


ful in the series of joint accounting meet- 
ings, with over 600 present at one or 
more meetings. These meetings were 
scheduled by the Program Committee to 
provide a maximum of time for serious 
discussion and a minimum for the con- 
ventional gestures in the form of “ad- 
dresses of welcome” and complimentary 
“messages,” undoubtedly to the relief of 
some local leaders and others who might 
have been called upon. 


National Fiscal Policy Attacked 

The conference started with a Gen- 
eral Session Monday afternoon, at which 
outstanding speakers dealt with subjects 
of broad scope in which utility accoun- 
tants have a special interest. The first 
speaker, W. FE. Spahr, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, New York University, and Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President and Treasurer, 
National Committee on 
Monetary Policy, took the topic “Na- 
tional Fiscal Policy.”” His opening words 
were “Our national fiscal policy is one 
involving profligate spending of the peo- 
ple’s money and dissipation of our na- 
tional patrimony. It is of a type that 
treats government debt as prosperity and 


Economists’ 


His address 
was an excoriation of the government's 
handling of the national finances which 
he characterized as viciously shortsight- 
ed and dangerous to the national welfare 
through its policies of departure from 
the gold standard, vast expansion of ex- 
penditures and debt without an adequate 
attempt to provide balancing revenues, 
and artificial maintenance of low inter- 
est rates. 


thrift as an anti-social act.” 


Power Rates Not Immune to Inflation 


The next speaker at the General Ses- 
sion, Professor H. G. Guthmann of the 
School of Commerce, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, supplemented Dr. Spahr’s talk 
by pointing out the particularly serious 
effect of the government’s fundamentally 
inflationary fiscal policy upon the costs 
and values of regulated public utilities. 
He hoped that wiser application of price 
controls and a better balance between 
government revenues and disbursements 
might mitigate the price inflation which 
seems to be an inescapable aftermath of 
all great wars, or at least make its im- 
pact less sudden and disastrous than in 
1919-1920. “From the point of view 
of the utility industry,” he said, “ans 
thing which smooths out the more ex- 
treme movement of prices makes it easier 
to adjust to the change and is especially 
to be desired if it can eliminate a short- 


term up-and-down of violent propor- 
tions.”” Speaking particularly of electric 
power rates he said “The residential 


power rate has a remarkable record and 
should continue to reflect the favorable 
influence of a growing demand per cus- 
tomer, but the experience of World War 
I indicates that it cannot be regarded 
as immune to inflation.” The changes 
in revenue and cost relations resulting 
from inflation mean, according to Pro- 
fessor Guthmann, that the utility inves- 
tor is robbed for the benefit of the user 
of the service. He expects further price 
rises but was unwilling to predict where 
the price level would ultimately stabilize. 
In conclusion he urged utility manage- 
ment to prepare for a higher price level 
than has been seen thus far, and, where 


necessary, to keep regulatory authorities 
aware of the possible need for rate in- 
creases. 

The third speaker at the General Ses- 
sion, Mr. Claude Robinson, President 
of Opinion Research Corporation, out- 
lined some of the trends in public opin- 
ion, as evidenced by the sampling tech- 
nique, which are of special interest to 
public utilities. He emphasized some 
widely held misconceptions, pointing out 
that large dollar figures of earnings are 
widely interpreted to imply large profit 
margins, and suggested that emphasis in 
financial reports should be placed on per- 
centage relations of earnings to invest- 
ment rather than on amounts of ‘gross 
and net income. He was inclined to be a 
little critical of some of the efforts of 
public utility management to influence 
public opinion without better knowledge 
of just what are the factors that are of 
most importance in producing such opin- 
ion, but felt that simple, straightforward 
emphasis on the facts of earnings and 
service, with deeds backing up words, 
does give results. Public utilities more 
than any other type of industry need to 
be watchful of public opinion which can 
make or break an enterprise. 

On Tuesday the attendance at the 
conference separated into three principal 
groups according to their major inter- 
ests. There were the General Activities 
Group, the Customer Activities Group, 
and the Materials and Supplies Group. 
Each group held all day sessions except 
that the Taxation Committees met joint- 
ly by themselves in the afternoon. 

Progress Reports Presented 

At the Tuesday morning session of 
the General Activities Group the fol- 
lowing committee reports were present- 
ed: a progress report of the E.E.I. Com- 
mittee on Depreciation Accounting, read 
by H. C. Hasbrouck, Accounting Di- 
rector of the Institute, in the absence of 
Chairman A. W. Hastings and Vice- 
Chairman A. G. Mitchell; a progress 
report of the E.E.I. Committee on Ap- 
plication of Accounting Principles, read 
by H. H. Scaff, for R. P. Kaesshaefer, 
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Chairman of the committee; and an oral 
report by A. M. Hartogensis, Chairman 
of a subcommittee of the two General 
Accounting Committees, on revisions 
proposed by the staff of the Wisconsin 
Public Service Commission in the oper- 
ating expense group of the NARUC- 
FPC uniform systems of accounts which 
are now under consideration by repre- 
sentatives of the Wisconsin Commission 
and of the utility industries. At the 
same session of the General Activities 
Group, Norman D. Cann, Tax Consu!- 
tant, and formerly Deputy Commission- 
er of Internal Revenue, made an inter- 
esting talk on ‘Phases of Tax Adminis- 
tration,” with a number of helpful sug- 
gestions for improving the processes of 
assessing and collecting federal income 
taxes, to the benefit of both taxpayer and 
treasury. He was followed by Francis 
T. Carmody of the law firm of LeBoeut 
& Lamb, who reviewed recent decisions 
by courts and commissions, devoting al- 
most all of his attention to two U. S. 
Supreme Court decisions dealing with 
the “original cost” concept in plant ac- 
counting, and its effect on property value 
in utility rate making. He compared the 
decision of the court in 1936 when the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany challenged the right of the Federal 
Communications Commission to compel 
it to segregate in its books and reports 
“original cost” of its plant from the ac- 
tual cost to the company, with the de- 
cision rendered in January, 1946, in a 
case involving the New York Telephone 
Company. He summed up the effect of 
the latter decision by saying that ‘“‘pure 
ly regulatory agencies now have the pow- 
er merely by establishing theoretical 
accounting classifications to divest all 
companies of any amount of property on 
a purely hypothetical and arbitrary ba- 
sis without any hearing as to the peculiar 
circumstances giving rise to the amounts 
ordered to be written off.””’ He added 
that it might only be hoped that the 
court did not realize the full implica- 
tions of its decision and might find a 
way in some future case to hedge or 
limit it. 


Functional Cost Accounting Discussed 


Concluding the morning session of 
the General Activities Group, Otto 
Gressens, Vice President and Comp- 
troller of Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, gave a paper on “Functional Cost 
Accounting for Public Utilities” which 
was packed with information and will 
undoubtedly stimulate some hard think- 
ing on this subject, now very much to 
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the fore in utility accounting circles. 

At the afternoon session of the Gen- 
eral Activities Group, four reports were 
offered by joint subcommittees of the 
two General Accounting Committees, 
and three by joint subcommittees of the 
Plant and Property Records Commit- 
tees. A report on “Accounting Em- 
ployee Training’ was presented bv 
A. W. Smith, Worcester County Elec- 
tric Company. A report on “Limitations 
on Cost Comparisons” was read by O. K. 
Boyd of Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
and Power Company of Baltimore. 
J. E. Jackson of The Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company offered a sub- 
committee report on “Payroll Proce- 
dures.” Alex Frazer, Jr., of West Penn 
Power Company briefly spoke on “Ac- 
counting Machine Developments,” say- 
ing in effect that at the present time 
there are no outstanding new departures 
in accounting machines which are ripe 
for discussion. 

The three subcommittee reports of 
the Plant and Property Records Com- 
mittees given at the afternoon session of 
the General Activities Group were: 
“Standard Costs,” presented by A. N. 
Durand, Public Service Electric & Gas 
Company; “Land and Land Rights,” 
given by L. W. Robinson of Consumers 
Power Company; and “Retirement 
Units” read by A. A. Lipschutz of 
Philadelphia Electric Company. 

New Customer Billing Method Presented 

The Customer Activities Group meet- 
ing on Tuesday morning listened to “A 
New Development in Customer Billing”’ 
presented by E. N. Keller of Philadel- 
phia Electric Company. Mr. Keller char- 
acterized the procedure as a “unique co- 
ordination” of billing and tabulating 
machine equipment, describing it in de- 
tail and illustrating it with a series of 
67 lantern slides. He called upon repre- 
sentatives of companies supplying the 
machine equipment used to answer ques- 
tions on technical features. After discus- 
sion, Mr. Keller’s paper was followed 
by a thoughtful proposal for an improved 
“Approach to Collection Planning” of- 
fered by L. J. Rauh of Consolidated 
Gas Electric Light and Power Company 
of Baltimore, who advocated the use of 
statistical data to correlate collection ef- 
forts with business cycles, illustrating by 
charts. 

The high light of the Tuesday morn- 
ing session of the Customer Activities 
Group was a talk on “Leadership and 
What It Takes” by R. L. Lee, of the 


Employe Cooperation Staff of General 
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Motors Corporation. Mr. Lee proved 
to be a humorous, forceful, and eloquent 
speaker who both amused and stimulat- 
ed his audience. At the close of his talk 
he received applause amounting to an 
ovation. 

At the Tuesday afternoon session of 
the Customer Activities Group, P. E. 
Ewers of Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Company presented a report of a joint 
subcommittee of the A.G.A. and E.E.1. 
committees on Customer Re’ations en- 
titled “A Customer Service Policy.” 
C. W. Kellogg, President of Edison 
Electric Institute, opened the following 
discussion with the remark that against 
the background of all the committee 
meetings he had attended in his capacity 
as head of the Institute, this report was 
outstanding in its clear and comprehen- 
sive statement of the principles that 
ideally should govern the relations be- 
tween the utility and its customers. 


Customer Accounting Practices Report 


The rest of the afternoon session was 
devoted to consideration of the report of 
the special joint committee on Customer 
Activities and Procedures entitled ‘“‘Cus- 
tomer Accounting Practices and Poli- 
cies.” This report, embodying the re- 
sults of two years’ study and research by 
the special joint committee, consists of 
about 90 pages (including exhibits) of 
concise data and comment covering 
every phase of customer accounting ac- 
tivities. A résumé of the report was first 
given by L. A. Mayo of The Connecti- 
cut Light & Power Company, Chairman 
of the joint committee, after 
which there was a panel discussion with 
questions and comments from the floor. 
The members of the panel were: H. E. 
Cliff, Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company; E. N. Keller, Philadelphia 
Electric Company; W. A. Kelly, Con- 
solidated Gas Electric Light and Power 
Company of Baltimore; J. W. Roper, 
Washington Gas Light Company; and 
J. A. Williams, Niagara Hudson Power 
Corporation. Material in this report 
should be of great value to all who have 
any responsibilities in connection with 
customer 


special 


accounting, and the report 
should also be a useful reference for elec- 
tric and gas utility accountants and ex- 
ecutives generally. 

The Materials and Supplies Commit- 
tees held joint sessions all day Tuesday 
and Wednesday, and on Thursday went 
on an inspection tour of the stores and 
purchasing facilities of The Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Company. All sessions 
were well attended and discussions were 
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lively. Papers and reports presented 
dealt largely with administrative aspects 
of storeroom operation and of the pur- 
chase of materials. Papers were offered, 
however, by C. H. zurNieden, Phila- 
dephia Electric Company, Chairman of 
the Purchasing & Stores Accounting Sub- 
committee, dealing with accounting re- 
spectively for: reels, drums and contain- 
ers; maintenance and spare parts held 
for use in production and transmission ; 
and minor material. These contained a 
number of helpful practical suggestions. 
Other subjects discussed were: stand- 
ardization trends in purchasing ; expedit- 
ing as one of a purchasing agent’s 
functions ; transportation and traffic prob- 
lems ; the economics of salvaging; control 
of non-standard and obsolete items; re- 
ceiving materia's for stock, including in- 
spection ; storage of poles and other wood 
products; pallets vs platforms; stores 
handling equipment; and _ storeroom 
lighting. 

On Tuesday evening the accountants 
departed from the consideration of their 
own special problems and at an informal 
dinner listened to a proposal for solving 
the biggest problem that humanity has 
to face today. Present at the speaker’s 
table were H. H. Scaff, Chairman of the 
E.E.I. Accounting Division General 
Committee, and E. F. Embree, Chair- 
man of the A.G.A. Accounting Section. 
Guests of honor were President C. W. 
Kellogg of E.E.I. and H. C. Wolf, 
Managing Director of A.G.A. Both 
were presented to the audience and ac- 
knowledged the introduction briefly. Mr. 
Wolf also conveyed the regrets of E. J. 
Boothby, President of A.G.A., at his 
inability to be present. 

The speaker of the evening was then 
introduced, A. J. G. Priest, Director 
of Americans United for World Gov- 
ernment, and a member of the law firm 
of Reid & Priest. His subject was 
“World Government or Else.” 


Atomic War Forecast 


At the outset Mr. Priest stated sim- 
ply that the “or Else” in the title of his 
address was “the destruction of our civ- 
ilization by World War III, the atomic 
war, the rocket war, in which forty mil- 
lion Americans may die in a matter of 
hours.” With impressive sincerity, en- 
livened with, flashes of wit and humor, 
he pleaded for an organization of the 
world directed to the preservation and 
extension of peaceful and just relation- 
ships among human beings through a 
world government of firmly established 
law. However unready we may be for 
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such a concept, sooner or later the choice 
will have to be made, a choice between 
sanity and destruction, even though many 
still refuse to believe that such an al- 
ternative is the one presented by “World 
Government or Else”; and the time re- 
maining for decision is terrifyingly short. 

On Wednesday individual committees 
held sessions which were mostly of the 
informal discussion type. The two Gen- 
eral Accounting Committees in joint ses- 
sion covered a wide variety of topics. 
The subcommittee reports previously 
mentioned as presented at the Tuesday 
sessions of the General Activities Group 
were discussed more fu_ly than was pos- 
sible at the larger meeting. A few of 
the other topics were: the distinction be- 
tween “operating” and “maintenance” 
expense accounts; the classification of 
institutional advertising as between Gen- 
eral and Sales Promotion expenses; allo- 
cation of cost between departments of 
companies having two or more separate 
categories of operation, e.g., electric and 
gas; methods of accounting for non- 
productive labor, such as sick pay, vaca- 
tion pay, etc.; and the preservation of 
records, with the allied question of get- 
ting rid of obsolete records, the retention 
of which may be excessively burdensome 
even though required by 
authority. 


regulatory 


FPC Retirement Lists Attacked, Defended 


The joint meeting of the Plant and 
Property Records committees was chief- 
ly taken up with discussion of the three 
subcommittee reports presented at the 
General Activities Group session. Some 
particularly lively comment was aroused 
by the report on retirement units, some 
urging that the lists recommended by 
the NARUC and FPC and used by 
most state regulatory commissions should 
be made shorter and more flexible, others 
defending the lists to which most utility 
plant accountants have now adjusted 
themselves. 

The topics at the Wednesday joint 
meeting of the Customer Accounting 
Committees were ‘Status and Future of 
Bi-Monthly Billing” and ‘Methods of 
Bookkeeping Controls.” Papers or re- 
ports on both these subjects will be in- 
cluded in the proceedings of the con- 
ference. 

At the joint meeting of the Customer 
Collections Committees no formal papers 
or reports were presented, but there was 
a lively discussion and exchange of ex- 
periences on credit and collection prob- 
lems. 

The Customer Relations Committees 
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listened to a paper describing “A Dis- 
trict Representative Plan” which is used 
by the Central Hudson Gas and Elec- 
tric Company and was presented by J. R. 
Gardner of that company. It was gen- 
erally agreed that the plan has consider- 
able merit and could advantageously be 
adopted by many companies operating 
in widely scattered rural territories. At 
this session also H. R. Flanegan, Phila- 
delphia Electric Company, led an ex- 
change of experiences with opinion sam- 
pling techniques under the title “Do 
We Really Know Our Customers?” 
No written reports were offered, but 
Mr. Flanegan stated that he had con- 
ducted a survey which indicated that 
relatively few companies now make any 
systematic effort to measure customer 
attitudes at reasonably frequent inter- 
vals. Those present at the meeting ex- 
pressed considerable interest in the idea 
and it seems likely that the practice of 
“sampling” customer opinion, whether 
by utility company employees or by or- 
ganizations who make a specialty of such 
service, will be more widely adopted in 
the future. 


Three Sessions on Tax Problems 


The Taxation Committees held three 
sessions, one on Tuesday afternoon and 
the others on Wednesday. These meet- 
ings were primarily devoted to the in- 
formal exchange of views and experiences 
on tax accounting problems. The Tues- 
day afternoon discussion included, among 
other topics, the right to recover the re- 
maining cost of depreciable property 
over remaining life; deferred mainte- 
nance and accelerated depreciation; tax 
problems arising in pension plans and 
trusts; and section 22(b) (9) of the In- 
ternal Revenue code dealing with reduc- 
tion of assets. The Wednesday morning 
session was given over to natural gas 
taxation problems, including such mat- 
ters as relief allowable under section 735 
and 721 of the code; allocation of gen- 
eral overhead, taxes and interest, in the 
determination of deductions for deple- 
tion; geological and geophysical expense 
and exploratory drilling; non-productive 
drilling and abandonment of non-pro- 
ducing leases. On Wednesday afternoon 
the committees discussed excess profits 
tax problems and determined the out- 
line for future objectives and procedures. 

All in all the conference was a most 
successful one from which everyone who 
attended came away with enhanced 
knowledge of how the other fellow meets 
his problem, and usually with new ideas 
of how best to meet his own. 
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James T. Coatsworth Succeeds 
C. E. Greenwood as EEI Commercial Director 


at 





JIM COATSWORTH 


AMES T. COATSWORTH, for- 

mer sales promotion manager, Pub- 
lic Service Company of Colorado, as- 
sumed the position of commercial direc- 
tor of Edison Electric Institute, on 
April 1, succeeding C. Ernest Green- 
wood, who has been commercial director 
of the Institute and its predecessor for 
18 vears. Mr. Greenwood has reached 
the retirement age. His future plans 
will be announced later. 

In his new position, Mr. Coatsworth 
will direct the commercial activities of 
the Institute, and will assist the electri- 
cal industry in the organizing and exe- 
cution of many of its national promo- 
tional programs, such as the Nationa! 
Better Light-Better Sight Bureau, the 
Electric Water Systems Council and 
others. He will supervise the Institute’s 
activities in the fields of residential, com- 
mercial, industrial and rural sales, home 
service, sales training and sales prac- 
tices, for the benefit of the entire in- 
dustry. 

Born in Galena, IIl., in 1903, Mr. 
Coatsworth graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in 1925. He then en- 
tered the Doherty Training School of 
Cities Service Company, at Denver, Col.. 
completing the course in 1927. 

He joined Public Service Company of 
Colorado, in the accounting department, 
and in 1928 transferred to the Gas 
House Heating Division as a sales rep- 
resentative. He was appointed superin- 


tendent of the Street Lighting Depart- 
ment in 1930. 

In 1934, Mr. Coatsworth supervised 
the construction of the company’s Elec- 
tric Institute, and launched its opera- 
tions as superintendent. He was promot- 
ed to the post of Sales Promotion Man- 
ager, for both electric and gas sales, in 
1938. 

He entered active duty with the AUS 
as a captain in September, 1940, and was 
assigned to National Headquarters, Se- 
lective Service System, Washington, D. 
C., during the war. He was promoted 
through intermediate grades to the rank 
of colonel. His last position was that 
of Chief Information Officer, in charge 
of publicity and public relations for the 
Selective Service System. He was sep- 
arated from the service March 28. 

A native of Boston, Mass., Mr. 
Greenwood is a graduate of Harvard 
University. Following: graduation, he 
took a summer job with Boston Edison 
Company, and has continued with the 
industry ever since. 

During his years with Boston Edison, 
he was engaged in all phases of com- 
mercial operations, including the selling 
of lighting, competitive power and alse 
rate analysis problems. He later became 
head of the merchandising department. 
and for 10 years operated the 30 stores 
throughout the company’s territory. 

He also served as editor of the em 
ployees for 12 
years, in addition to his other duties. 

Mr. Greenwood became interested in 
the work of National Electric Light As 
sociation and served as chairman of sev 


> 





magazine—Edison Life 


eral national commercial committees. 
While chairman of the National Mer 
chandising Committee of NELA, he in 
augurated in 1926 a series of national 


trade conferences between associations 
representing six classes of retail outlets 
which resulted in marked clarification of 
merchandising practices. “Twice since 
that time, 
have been held to develop a new state 


Mr. 


com 


inter-industry conferences 
ment of merchandising procedure. 
Greenwood has served on _ both 
mittees. 

In 1928, Mr. Greenwood was invited 
to establish the NELA commercial de- 
partment, and to serve as its head. When 
that association was dissolved, he con- 
tinued in Edison Electric 


commercial director. 
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He has been an ardent supporter of 
national industry promotional programs. 
He served on the executive committees 
of the National Food Preservation Coun- 
cil and the Electric Refrigeration Bu- 
reau. He was a member of the organi- 
zational committee of the Better Light- 
Better Sight Bureau, and has served on 
the executive committee throughout the 
entire existence of the bureau. He also 
was on the organizing committee of the 
Electric Water Systems Council, a joint 
effort with the Pump Manufacturers’ 
Association, and has served on the com- 
mittee for the past 11 vears of its op- 
eration. 

When the National Housing Act was 
passed, Mr. Greenwood was assigned the 
duty of liaison between the Federal 
Housing Administration and the electric 
utilities. He assisted FHA in prepara- 
tion of promotional material, and con- 
tinued on a part-time assignment in 
Washington in 1934 and 1935 as utility 
adviser. He has been liaison representa- 
tive of the Institute with the construc- 
tion industry, and has served for many 
years as a representative of the electric 
industry in the Producers’ Council, Inc. 

During the war he consulted with the 
Salvage Section of the War Production 
Board on used metals resources and mo- 
tivated a plan, including sectional con- 
ferences of utility representatives, for 
obtaining junk metals through the utili- 

(Continued on page 123) 
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EEI Sales Conference Breaks All 
Attendance Records 


Optimism Over Future Markets Prevails 


HE TWELFTH ANNEAL 

Sales Conference of the Edison 

Electric Institute, held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, April 
3-5, the first important postwar gather- 
ing of the electrical industry’s sales 
forces, proved a record-breaker for at- 
tendance, optimism over future markets 
and an up-to-the-minute, interesting pro- 
gram. Over 800 utility, manufacturer 
and trade representatives left their daily 
tasks to obtain enlightenment on_possi- 
bilities of intensive business building in 
the immediate future, to exchange ideas 
and thoughts for speeding up solutions 
to their business problems, and to meet 
old friends. 

Attendance surpassed in large measure 
any previous Sales Conference, with prac- 
tically every state well represented. The 
varied program, covering all phases of 
utility load building and presented by 
leaders in each respective field, attracted 
capacity audiences in every session. The 
timeliness and importance of the sub- 
jects, and long and serious thought 
given by the competent speakers to the 
preparation of their presentations, re- 
sulted in information of real value to 
those attending. 

Monday, April Ist, was taken up by 
many committee meetings, and the plans 
and programs decided upon will be an- 
nounced later. 


Four Confersnces Held Tuesday 

Tuesday's program offered four paral- 
lel conferences, on Residential Sales and 
Home Service, Commercial Sales, Rural 
Sales and Industrial Sales respectively. 
Each attracted from 100 to 300 regis- 
trants, to hear such timely subjects as 
Training of the Commercial Salesman, 
Major Load Building with Electric 
Heating, The New Certified Lamp Pro- 
gram, Electrical Demonstration Ideas, 
and Developing Interest of Farm Youth 
in Utilization of Electricity. 

A feature of the day was a luncheon 
sponsored by the Rural Section, which 
attracted more than 200 to hear Ladd 


Haystead, Farm Fditor of Fortune 
Magazine. 
C. H. Leatham, Chairman of the 


Rural Sales Section, and Vice President, 
Monongahela Power Company, in his 
introductory remarks, emphasized the 
importance of improved electric service 
in aiding the farmer, and the many pos- 
sibilities open to utilities in agricultural 
development programs. The talks cov- 
ered such subjects as Plans for Wiring 
and Connecting Homes and Farms 
Along Lines Already Built, Problems 
Arising from Large Loads of Short Du- 
ration on Farms, Developing Interest of 
Farm Youth in the Utilization of Elec- 
tricity, Farm Sales Training, Running 
Water on the Farm, and Effective Meth- 
ods Used to Present Economic Informa- 
tion to Farm Families, which last was 
presented by Dr. Gladys Gallup, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Agricultural 
Extension Service. Two discussion pe- 
riods allowed plenty of time for inter 
change of ideas. 

The Industrial Sales Section, unde: 
the leadership of J. R. Hartman, Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric Company, cov- 
ered in their session such subjects as 
How Will the Harness Fit?, Profit by 
Training for Industrial Sales, Major 
Load Building with Electric Heating, 
Industrial Lighting—A Tool for Indus 
trial Salesmen, Competition—a Sales 
Opportunity, When Is an Industry 
Electrified ?, and concluded with a talk 


on This Is 194X. 


Wiring Featured in Residential Conference 

Residential Sales occupied a_ full 
morning, with Harry Restofski of West 
Penn Power Company conducting the 
meeting for an attentive and enthusias- 
tic group. Among the topics featured 
were New Helps in Adequate Wiring 
Training and Promotion, The New Cer 
tified Lamp Program, Electric Water 
Heating Is Going Places, and a Simpli- 
fied Kitchen Planning Service. New 
EEI Tools for Wiring Promotion was 
discussed by R. F. Hartenstein, Ohio 
Edison Company, who outlined the story 
of the Handbooks of Residential and 
Farmstead Wiring Design and _ sug- 
gested many profitable uses for these 
record-breaking handbooks. 

Fern Snider, Georgia Power Com 


pany, presided over the afternoon session 
on Home Service, with home economists 
attending from all over the country, and 
a large local delegation from Chicago. 
Speakers included leaders of thought in 
the home economics field in utility com- 
panies and electrical manufacturers, to 
gether with representitives of such top- 
flight women’s magazines as .WcCall's 
and Woman's Home Companion. Ideas 
for Kitchen and Laundry Promotion. 
The English Woman and the Electric 
Kitchen, Home Economics Cooperation 
with Schools, Electrical Living Demon- 


stration Ideas and Residential Sales 
Training Helps were the topics dis- 
cussed. [he meeting was climaxed with 


a showing of the sound-slide film, “‘See 
for Yourself,’ a product of the National 
Better Light-Better Sight Bureau. 

The Sectional Conferences formed a 
good start for the 
which occupied the full day of April 
3rd. and morning and luncheon sessions 
on April 4th. The Chairman of the 
meeting was G. W. Ousler, of Du- 
quesne Light Company, present Chair- 
man of the Commercial Division Gen- 
eral Committee. 

Opening the Conference, Mr. Ousler 
outlined the work of the Commercial De- 
partment of the EEI, and the functions 
Throughout 
his brief remarks, he emphasized the 
work of the national cooperative pro- 
grams as an aid to the utility company 
in its load-building activities. 


General Sessions. 


of its various committees. 


Commercial Men Build Revenue 

The first speaker was R. G. Ely, of 
Public Service Electric & Gas Company. 
who discussed the importance of the 
utility commercial department work to 
the general financial health of the com- 
He pointed out that the healthy 
growth of revenue relied upon by top 
offset 
and higher operating costs depends pri- 


pany. 


Management to rate reductions 
mari'y upon the eagerness, ability and 
persistence with which commercial men 
attack their daily tasks. 

“Full employment in cities alone does 
not mean prosperity for the nation,” 
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said R. B. Corbett, Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
who followed Mr. Ely to the stand. 
What the nation needs is a balanced 
prosperity, with agriculture, industry 
and labor receiving their just share of 
the national income. Part of the reason 
tor the 1929 collapse was due to the fact 
that agriculture received only 7.8 per 
cent of the national income in that year. 

National and state organizations af- 
filiated with the Federation are planning 
intensive programs to complete exten- 
sion of electric lines to all farms capable 
of being served, and to aid the farmer 
to receive maximum value from electric 
service through extension and correct 
use of electrical equipment, Mr. Corbett 
added. 

Robert S. Peare, Vice-President of 
General Electric Company, stated that 
his company had attacked the problem 
of reconversion at the earliest possible 
date, and with all their financial and 
manpower resources. “We looked on it 
as a healthy sign that between VJ Day 
and the first of the year, there was never 
a day when we knew how many new 
plants we had, how many sites had been 
acquired, how many leases had been 
taken up. The picture changed almost 
hourly, it seemed, as we strained for the 
best solutions to immediately expanded 
production.” 


GE Production Goals Described 


GE production of motors, switchgear, 
meters and instruments for 1946 will 
heavily exceed 1940 production figures, 
with still greater increases promised for 
1947. As to other electrical equipment, 
“air conditioning and commercial refrig- 
eration will be far below requirements 

. . our own distribution for such equip- 
ment is well set up, and in the next 12 
months we will channel into the market 
a volume that will exceed that of any 
pre-war year’; “production capacity of 
lamps has been substantially 
since 1940, and we expect to operate at 
full capacity indefinitely.” General FElec- 
tric had produced 2,300,000 appliances 
ot the end of last December, Mr. Peare 
stated. 

The use of better light and improved 
Sxtures, together with a carefully pre- 
pared plan for the most efficient use of 
this equipment, as an aid in selling the 
department 
sented in an illustrated 
Chapin, Superintendent, 


increased 


store customer was pre- 


talk by R. J. 


Construction 


and Maintenance, Marshall Field & Co. 
Slides showing scenes in his own store 
hefore and after their lighting program 
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was completed, and examples of the re- 
sults achieved, added to the interest of 
the talk. 

The frozen food industry expects to 
freeze 40 billion pounds of food within 
the next few years, said George W. 
Meek, President, Frozen Food Founda- 
tion. Emphasizing the desirable charac- 
teristics of this type of load to utilities 
in supplying locker plants, food store 
freezers and others, Mr. Meek said that 
almost unlimited possibilities in every 
section of the country are open to the 
electric companies in promoting this type 
of business. 

J. W. McAfee, President, Union 
Electric Company of Missouri, stated 
that “advertising has come to be a fun- 
damental part of utility operation.” 
Utilities have often splurged on adver- 
tising space on occasion to solve an im- 
mediate problem, yet will neglect steady 
promotion, and thus lose cumulative 
effect of regular presentation of their 
ideas to the public. 

The intangible nature of the utility 
product makes them particularly sus- 
ceptible to public opinion. Mr. McAfee 
proposed a three-point long-range pro- 
gram, to make people like us, to make 
them realize we’re doing a good job, and 
to convince them that no one else can do 
the job as well. 


Sales Training Program Offered Utilities 

The 
methods discovered by the armed forces 
thorough, rapid training of 
personnel in the technical arts of war 
are now available to electric companies 


improvements in educational 


to imsure 


in training their sales personnel, said 
R. P. Wagner, New York Power & 
Light Corporation. The Sales Training 
Program of Edison Electric Institute is 
the finest training tool ever offered for 
use by the entire industry, and its use by 
utilities will go a long way towards solv- 
ing their No. 1 merchandising problem, 
Mr. Wagner asserted. 

About 175 of the basic courses are al- 
ready in use, and the successful training 
of thousands of salesmen has proven the 
value of the course. Even companies 
having no connection with the electrical 
industry have purchased numerous sets 
of films, a tribute both to the basic na- 
ture of the instruction offered, and to 
the skill and industry with which the 
course was prepared. 

During the Wednesday sessions, 
George E. Whitwell, Vice-President of 
Philadelphia Electric Company, an- 
nounced the impending retirement of 
C. FE. Greenwood, Commercial Director 
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of EEI and NELA for 18 years, and 
the selection of James T. Coatsworth, 
formerly with Public Service Company 
of Colorado, as Mr. Greenwood’s suc- 
cessor. The appreciation of the industry 
for Mr. Greenwood’s tireless energy, 
enthusiasm and imagination was voiced 
by Mr. Whitwell, with a gift in war 
bonds as a tribute. 

Mr. Greenwood stated that he did 
not plan on a life of ease, and that his 
plans for the future would be announced 
later. 

The Conference went Hollywood for 
a regretfully few interesting minutes be- 
fore the Thursday morning session, with 
showings of the two new Technicolor 
cartoons which have aroused wide inter- 
est in the industry. The Better Light- 
Better Sight Bureau-Walt Disney pro- 
duction, “Light Is What You Make 
It,” and the Reddy Kilowatt cartoon, 
“Reddy Made Magic,” starring the in- 
dustry’s famous symbol of electric ser- 
vice, were shown to an _ appreciative 
group of early risers. 


Electric House Heating System Now in 


Production 
Opening the last session, M. M. 
Smith, Vice-President, Muncie Gear 


Works, described his company’s experi- 
ences with their reverse cycle house heat- 
ing unit, and said that its utilization now 
makes possible for the first time the 
really all-electric home. To the utility, 
it makes available a substantial load for 
each residence, permitting the spreading 
of investment costs, handling and ac- 
counting costs in service to customers 
over a much larger electrical demand, 
resulting to substantial overall savings 
to customers, and a much better load for 
the company. 

All of the convenient characteristics 
of the automatic refrigerator are dupli- 
cated in this electric heating unit, Mr. 
Smith added, pointing out its automatic 
operation, cleanliness, compactness and 
many other advantages. A test unit 
which was installed in Muncie, Ind., 
gave exceptionally good service over an 
entire heating season. The use, from 
November to June, totaled 8070 kwhr. 
From this and other tests, Mr. Smith 
expects “a potential increase in electric 
purchases of more than 300 per cent 
where installations are made in houses 
now using electric ranges and water 
heaters. Where gas is used for these 
purposes, the much as 
1000 per cent or more is indicated.” 

The responsibility of the electrical in- 
dustry in insuring proper lighting for 


increase of as 
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the schools of the nation was pointed 
out by Russell C. Putnam, Associate 
Professor, Case School of Applied Sci- 
ence, and Consultant to the Engineering 
Dept., General Electric Company, Nela 
Park. ‘['wenty-two and one-half per 
cent of our population are pupils in 
schools and colleges, he said, and these 
future leaders deserve the best education 
possible, under the best conditions. The 
importance of teaching these future cus- 
tomers the essentials of better light for 
better sight while in their formative 
years, through the medium of school 
lighting carefully planned to aid in their 
daily seeing tasks, was emphasized. 
With a national average in classrooms 
of only about 7 ft candles, with bare 
lamps or other glaring light sources all 
too common throughout the country, the 
average school room lags far behind our 
knowledge and ability in both quantity 
and quality of lighting, Prof. Putnam 
stated. 

The electric water heater is a sound 
investment for each customer, and is 
worthy of utility encouragement, said 
W. F. Ogden, Commercial Engineer, 
Edison General Electric Appliance 
Company. “It is potentially the most 
profitable source of quick and _ lasting 
load in sight.” 


Profitable Water Heater Market Discussed 


To work most efficiently, the pipes 
and wires connected to the water heater 
must be planned by specialists, and this 
presents a golden opportunity to win 
good will plus profits for the utility. 
Mr. Ogden said that a conservative ap- 
praisal of national surveys indicate that 
some two to four million families are 
now ready to buy water heaters, and a 
substantial majority place electric water 
heaters as their first choice. Some ad- 
vantages the heater brings to the utility 
are desirable load building characteris- 
tics, adaptability, favorable load factor, 
a doubling or trebling of kilowatt hour 
sales to each user, and a boost of resi- 
dential revenue while lowering average 
price charged per unit. 

Enmeshed in government regulations, 
reshackled and restricted to a degree 
beyond anything placed upon us during 
the war years, “the hopes of the building 
industry that its energies could be de- 
voted to research, improved technique 
and production of better housing at 
lower cost have been thwarted,” said 
Frank W. Cortright, Executive Vice- 
President, National Association of 
Home Builders. 

The goal of 850,000 prefabricated 


houses set by Wilson Wyatt, National 
Housing Expediter, will require ar- 
rangements with labor in adjusting ju- 
risdictional disputes, revision of building 
codes in nearly all large cities, establish- 
ment of satsfactory distribution meth- 
ods, and finally public acceptance of a 
house produced in an unusual fashion, 


he said. 


Housing Expert Offers Promotional Medium 

“Now that victory has come, the 
American housekeeper is eagerly looking 
forward to the new home, and _ those 
things which make the new home so de- 
sirable. Through our local homes shows, 
the Home Planners Institute, radio 
programs and permanent displays of 
new materials in many cities, you of the 
electrical industry have a new medium 
of presenting to the public your con- 
stantly improving facilities,” Mr. Cort- 
right concluded. 

At the luncheon session which closed 
the Conference, C. W. Kellogg, Presi- 
dent of Edison Electric Institute, said 
that “the possibilities of development of 
the industry are limited not merely by 
the size and growth of our country, but 
only by the imagination, enthusiasm and 
energy we put into our efforts.” 


The business built up by our sales ef- 
forts represents the creation of new 
needs or uses that become thenceforward 
an essential part of the day-to-day re- 
quirements of the people. Thus, com- 
mercial work builds up constantly grow- 
ing standards of the life of the nation, 
Mr. Kellogg said. According to him, 
competitive fuels make the superiority of 
electricity a subject for necessarily con- 
stant demonstration and selling. The 
long history over the years of continu- 
ally cutting down unit costs of elec- 
tricity while all other customer costs 
have gone up, has been a sales achieve- 
ment primarily, Mr. Kellogg § an- 
nounced. 


G. A. Price, President, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, was prevented by 
urgent business matters from appearing 
at the luncheon, and in his absence, his 
talk was read by G. H. Bucher, West- 
inghouse Vice-Chairman. The address 
was built around the theme, “We can- 
not afford to be satisfied with past per- 
formance—we cannot stand still and 
survive.” The goal of 2500 kwhr per 
year per residential customer within the 
next 10 years is the type of objective ad- 
vocated, Mr. Bucher stated, because 
“the electrical industry has grown and 
prospered in the past because of its will- 
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ingness to set and to attain difficult 
objectives.” 

“We Cannot Afford to be Satisfied!” 

The ample room for increased satura- 
tion in ranges, water heaters and home 
laundries was cited, and the generally 
low levels of industrial lighting and 
commercial lighting, together with the 
many new uses for electric power such 
as air cleaning, infra-red heating, etc., 
emphasize that “we cannot afford to be 
satisfied!” Mr. Bucher said. The op- 
portunity to sell electric equipment, ap- 
pliances and power today is of a scale 
never before possible. Sales organiza- 
tions of the electrical industry must be 
strong to develop adequately the avail- 
able market, Mr. Bucher said. 

He then expressed to the audience the 
gratitude of his company, for the excel- 
lent work in supplying power that the 
utility companies of the country had ac- 
complished throughout the war. Har- 
assed by shortages of many kinds, Mr. 
Bucher said, the manufacturers had 
always known that electric power would 
always be available, no matter where 
new plants were sited, and that power 
was always ready. 


Throughout the conference, a wide- 
spread feeling of confident optimism for 
the future, despite the trials and tribu- 
lations of the present, was noticed in 
both the conference speeches and pri- 
vate conversations. “We'll sell all we 
can get!” might be an appropriate con- 
clusion, and a keynote for utility com- 
mercial activities for years to come. 

Present difficulties, such as housing, 
shortages of appliances and materials, 
and other troubles, can be met and over- 
come in time, just as many other prob- 
lems have been successfully solved by 
the electrical industry over the vears. 


The steady growth of residential use 
of electricity during war years when no 
appliances were being manufactured was 
cited as proof that the housewives and 
homeowners of America have come to 
fully appreciate the value of electric ser- 
vice, and the many benefits that elec- 
trical appliances bring to their daily 
work and play. An appliance-hungry 
public, that has learned the advantages 
of electrical living, and aggressive pro- 
motional and educational work by the 
utility commercial departments, together 
make up a recipe for healthy growth of 
revenue and customer good will that 
will cure most of the headaches now 
besetting utility managements, sums up 
the conclusions of most of those attend- 
ing the Conference. 
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New Material in ASA Standard 
on Automatic Stations 


By George Sutherland and G. S. Lunge 


REVISION of the 1937 edition ot 
the American Standard for Auto- 
matic Stations was prepared early 

in 1945 by the Automatic Stations Com- 
mittee of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. It was later re- 
viewed by the ASA Sectional Committee 
on Power Switchgear, C37, and re- 
ceived the approval of the American 
Standards Association on Dec. 11, 1945. 
[In the revision, the title of the stand- 
ard was changed, to fit the scope more 
accurately, to the “American Standard 
for Automatic Station Control, Super- 
visory, and Telemetering Equipments.” 
New material was included in the 
new edition to bring it up to date. In 
addition, minor changes were made in 
the definitions to correspond to the defi 
nitions for these same terms in related 
American Standards, such as the Ameri 
can Standard for A-C Power Circuit 
Breakers, C37.4 through .9-1945. 


New Material Now Included 


Because of the close similarity of 
many names of feeder types (stub feed 
er; multiple feeder; stub-multiple feed 
er; etc.) may lead to confusion, simp! 
one-line diagrams are now used to illus 
trate the definitions for these terms. 

Another important addition to the 
new standard is the specification of di 
electric test voltages for supervisory con- 
trol and telemetering equipments. Such 
equipment is not covered by any other 
existing American Standard, whereas 
practically all other individual devices 
used in automatic stations are alread\ 
governed by existing national standards. 


Principal Changes Since 1937 


One of the principal changes in the 
standard since the 1937 edition concerns 
the use of numbers for device functions. 
Each device in an automatic switching 
equipment has a device function num- 
ber which is placed adjacent to the de 
vice symbol on all wiring diagrams and 
arrangement drawings. In addition, the 
device function number is attached to 
or located adjacent to each device so that 
it may be readily identified. 


When device function numbers were 
introduced for automati-~ 
each manufacturer established 
his own standard series of numbers from 
|! to 99. Later, to the temporary dis- 
comfiture but ultimate satisfaction of 
those having to use elementary or other 


first use in 


stations, 


diagrams for automatic station equip- 
ment, a single series of device function 


numbers from 1 to 99 for use by all 
manufacturers was adopted. 
It was this “common language’ of 


automatic switchgear practice that ap- 
peared in the AIEE Standard No. 26 
for Automatic Stations published in 
April, 1928, and revised in 1930. A few 
changes in the meanings of these stand- 
ard numbers were made in the 1937 edi- 
tion of the American Standard for Auto- 
matic Stations, chiefly in the direction of 
generalizing or broadening the signifi- 
cance of some of these numbers. This 
tendency is again evident in the 1945 
edition of the standard. 


New Functions Developed Recently 


During the last eight years, the need 
for certain device functions has largely 
disappeared, at least in new equipments, 
and the 
freed have been eagerly seized upon to 
‘over new functions that were not con- 


standard device numbers thus 


templated a quarter of a century ago 
when use of these standard device num- 
bers first became general. Increasing use 
of mercury-arc rectifiers, distance relays, 
and pilot protection schemes, for exam- 
ple, has occasioned the use of some new 
device function numbers. More recently 
it has become common practice to use 
these convenient numbers for all types 
of switchgear equipments and not onl 
in automatic stations. 

This has also made it desirable to in- 
clude 29 standard letter suffixes for the 
(instead of the 17 suf- 
fixes in the 1937 standard), and further 


device numbers 


expansion of these will undoubtedly oc- 


cur in the future. The letter “A,” for 


example, is used to indicate air, auto- 
matic, or accelerating auxiliary devices: 
B for blower; and BB for bucking bar 
for high speed’ breaker. 





Only 99 different standard device 
numbers are conveniently _ possible. 
When, for instance, the meaning of 
automatic device No. 4 in a machine 
equipment is established, this also fixes 
the meaning of devices 104, 204, and 
304 in a reclosing (or automatic trans- 
ter) teeder, supervisory controlled ma- 
chine, or supervisory controlled feeder 
equipment, respectively. Of these 99, in 
the 1937 standard 13 were unassigned 
and could be used at will. In the 1945 
edition of the standard only 8 are still 
available for such miscellaneous func- 
tions in individual installations. 
Gone from the list are: 


57. Current regulating relay (now 
90C) 

58. Voltage regulating relay (now 
90V ) 


84. Generator relay (now combined 
with exciter relay 53) 

85. Commutation control relay 

95. Closing relay 

Newly assigned device function num- 

bers include: 

7. Anode circuit breaker 

21. Impedance relay 

69. Permissive control device 

74. Alarm relay 

75. Positive changing mechanism (for 
a removable breaker unit) 

77. Impulse transmitter 

81. Frequency device 

85. Carrier (or pilot wire) receiver 
relay 


These 99 standard device numbers 
constitute the switchgear equipment en- 
gineer’s shorthand, which has already 
saved an incalculable amount of time 
in making and using electrical diagrams 
and instruction books. By using numbers 
rather than letters for the basic func- 
tional designations, this system  tran- 
scends language barriers and may in 
time become international. It is also con- 
veniently usable with approximate let- 
ter suffixes to designate auxiliary devices 
or important electrical components of 
a complicated device. 

(Continued on page 127) 
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Determination of Reserve Requirements 


For an Interconnected System 


By H. W. Phillips 


Pennsylvania-New Jersey Interconnection 


Presented before a meeting of the Electrical Equipment Committee, E.E.1., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


EFORE starting a discussion of the 

reserve requirements of an electric 

system, it is desirable to empha- 
size the fact that there are many kinds 
of reserve. The existence of reserve of 
more than one type is caused primarily 
by the difference of the time element in- 
volved in each particular case, and the 
reserve required in any element of time 
varies with the quantity and type of 
equipment involved, as well as certain 
other factors. 

The spinning reserve requirement at 
the time of the daily peak involves the 
shortest time element, and for that rea- 
son constitutes a reasonable factor with 
which to begin the discussion. 

Spinning reserve is required at the 
time of the daily peak to protect against: 


_— 


. Failure of Turbines 
Failure of Boilers 

Load Estimating Errors 
4. Transmission failure (in 
cases ) 


W bo 


some 


Protection of the system against the loss 
of the largest unit was for many years 
a standard practice of numerous compa- 
nies; however, some larger companies 
with relatively small units carried re- 
serve equivalent to two or more units. 
During the same period, when the ma- 
jority of companies were isolated, boil- 
ers were small in comparison to turbines 
and the existence of extra boilers made 
it unnecessary to protect the system 
against boiler failure. Furthermore, the 
largest turbine was frequently more than 
10 per cent of the system load and pro- 
tection against its failure automatically 
gave protection against normal load 
forecasting errors, 

As a result of interconnection (and 
load growth) the largest units have be- 
come increasingly small in comparison 
to the combined interconnected load, and 
consequently, protection against the loss 
of such a unit does not necessarily mean 
protection against load forecasting er- 
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which constitute a 
hazard. 

During the same period that the larg- 
er interconnections were being estab- 
lished, improvements in the art of elec- 
trical generation created a _ revolution- 
ary trend in boiler design, which result- 
ed in boilers that were equal in capacity 
to one-half, and in some cases the full 
rating, of the turbines which they serve. 
Under these conditions, the boiler fail- 
ure hazard will generally exceed that of 
the turbine hazard. 

After considering these various changes 
in the characteristics of the electric sys- 
tem it became evident that boiler fail- 
ures and load forecasting errors, as well 
as turbine failures, must be considered 
in determining the reserve requirements 
of any system. 


rors, may greater 


In opening this discussion it was point- 
ed out that many kinds of reserve exist, 
as a result of the time element. In this 
respect “time” was utilized as a measure 
of duration. In addition, time must be 
utilized as a measure of frequency. Sta- 
tistics, accumu.ated over a period ot 
several years will provide the informa- 
tion that is necessary for determining 
the frequency of turbine and boiler fail- 
ures, while data collected over a year 
or two will give ample information as 
to the frequency and magnitude of load 
forecasting errors. All of this data is 
essential in determining the spinning re- 
serve requirements of an interconnected 
system. In determining reserve require- 
ments, it should be remembered that 
anything can happen, but the solution 
to the problem lies in determining what 
is likely to happen over a certain period 
of time and in reaching a decision on 
how much you are willing to spend for 
protection. 

To illustrate a hypothetical case, let 
us assume that statistics indicate that 
the average turbine failure is once every 
seven years, or once every 61,320 hours. 


Furthermore, let us assume that the 
average vulmerable* boiler failure is 
twice every year or once every 4380 
hours. Then the probability of losing 
any particular turbine and any particu- 
lar boiler in the same hour is 

. . &£ 1 


61,230 © 4.380 * 268,581,600 


or once every 30,660 years. However, 
if there are 100 turbines and six vul- 
nerable boilers, the equation becomes 


100 CG 


600 


268,581,600 


61,320 ~~ 4,380 
or approximately once every 50 years 
that some turbine and a vulnerable boil- 
er will fail in the same hour. Under 
this assumption, a combined boiler and 
turbine failure would occur during the 
daily one hour peak once every 50 years, 
but the largest boiler and largest turbine 
would fail simultaneously on peak only 
once every 30,660 years. This is only 
part of the answer since no consideration 
has been given to load forecasting errors. 

In Fig. 1 is shown an actual proba- 
bility curve covering load forecasting 
errors on a large interconnected system. 
In order to straighten the curve, it has 
been drawn on probability paper. This 
particular curve applies to evening peaks 
on weekdays only. After deducting holi- 
days there are approximately 250 of 
such peaks every year or about 1000 


every four years. sa equals 1/10 of 
1 per cent and the probable error which 
will occur once every four years can be 
read where the curve crosses 99.9. Ob 
servation shows this to be 7.2 per cent. 

The load forecasting error factor can 
now be included in the formula. The 
formula involving the largest turbine 
and the largest vulnerable boiler in itself 
gives such a remote probability that no 
further consideration of it seems neces- 


“Boilers that have a direct bearing on turbine 
output 
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sary; however, the formula for the loss 
of any turbine on peak, on the day of a 
7.2 per cent load forecasting error would 
appear as follows: 

100 1 100 1 
61,320 3 613,200 





61,320,000 


1000 
or about once every 70 years, while the 
probable loss of a vulnerable boiler on 
the day of 7.2 per cent load forecasting 
error would be shown: 
6 1 6 ] 
wages 1 remmnemmns tah 
4,380 1000 4,380,000 





~ 730,000 
or once every 83 years. 

Obviously in this hypothetical case, 
the load forecasting error is a great haz- 
ard at the time of the daily peak. 7.2 
per cent reserve will protect the system 
for a four-year daily load forecasting 
error, while if the reserve is increased 
to 8 per cent, it will protect the system 
against the worst error that will prob- 
ably occur in eight years. 

Fig. 2 shows another probability curve 
for the same system but covers load esti- 
mating errors for A.M. peaks only on 
weekdays. It will be noted that the 
curve crosses 99.9 at 8.7 per cent and 
this is the reserve required to cover a 
load estimating error with a probability 
of occurrence once every four years. If 
it is desirable to extend this probability 
to once every eight years, it would be 
necessary to increase the reserve to 9.6 
per cent of the daily A.M. peak. 

The higher load forecasting error at 
the time of the A.M. peak is attributed 
to the fact that evening peak is created 
by darkness and that the main variable 
is temperature, while the A.M. peak is 








1 
affected by both temperature and sky 
conditions. 


It is advisable at this point to call at- 
tention to the fact that the selection of 
a four-year probability for the A.M. 
peak might not give the same protection 
of a four-year probability for the eve- 
ning peak. Once again the time element 
should be considered. If the morning 
peak were three times as long as the 
evening peak, the possibility of machine 
or boiler failure during its duration 
would be three times as great and for 
that reason it might be desirable to give 
more consideration to the combined prob- 
ability of equipment failure and load 
forecasting error. 
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In Fig. 3, load forecasting errors for 
Saturday mornings on the same system 
are shown. Obviously these forecasting 
errors ate worse percentage wise than 
those for the other two periods; how- 
ever, the discrepancy is not as great as 
it might first appear. There are only 
about one-fifth the number of Saturdays 
in a year as weekdays so that a frequency 
of every four years would be one in every 
200 or where the curve crosses 99.5. 
Protection against such a_ probability 
would require reserve equal to 16 per 
cent of the Saturday morning peaks. If 
it is desirable to increase the frequency 
to eight years, it would be necessary to 
increase the reserve to 18.0 per cent. The 
higher load forecasting errors on Satur- 
day mornings are attributed to the fact 
that many industrial plants whose light- 
ing load does not vary materially with 
sky conditions are shut down, while the 
lighting and temperature variable in resi- 
dential service is at least as high as on 
weekdays and, therefore, represents a 
greater percentage of the total load. In 
determining reserve requirements for 
Saturday morning peaks, ample consid- 
eration should be given to their duration. 

In working with probability data, one 
should always keep in mind the fact that 
extreme conditions may ‘happen at a 
more frequent rate over any short period 
of time than is indicated as the average 
for an extended period of time. To illus- 
trate, probability data may indicate a 
certain condition to occur once every 10 
vears, while in actual practice it may 
happen two years in succession, and not 
occur again for 20 years. 
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In comparing reserve standards of dif- 
ferent companies or systems care should 
be exercised to take into consideration 
the methods employed in measuring 
peaks. Although the load estimating er- 
rors may be practically identical on two 
different systems, the same amount of 
reserve would not necessarily give the 
same protection to a system which mea- 
sured its peaks by hourly integration as 
it would to one which recorded peaks on 
an instantaneous basis. This again illus- 
trates how duration of the peak period 
is an essential factor in determining re- 
seTrve. 

Up to now we have discussed only the 
spinning reserve requirements of a sys- 
tem at the time of the daily peak. It 
has been assumed that the load on either 
side of the daily peak will be lower than 
the peak by an amount at least equa! to 
the largest unit and that the reserve 
provided for the load forecasting error 
on peak will provide for ample protec- 
tion for the remainder of the day. If 
such is not the case, a peak load of 
longer duration should be taken into ac- 
count. 


Once the spinning reserve require 
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ERROR IN PERCEYT 


AIG! ESTIMATES 


ment has been established, it is logical 
to proceed with the establishment of the 
cold reserve requirements. The cold re- 
serve of an electric system constitutes 
the spare capacity that is necessary to 
cover forced outages of extended dura- 
tion, yearly load forecasting errors, and 


DAILY LOAD CURVE 
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other contingencies such as poor coal and 
depletion of hydro capacity. 

Of the numerous contingencies that 
should be covered by cold reserve, forced 
outages generally occur with the great- 
est frequency. If the daily spinning re- 
serve is to be maintained, ample space 
capacity should be available to cover ex- 
tended forced outages. By analyzing the 
company records over a number of years, 
the average forced outage can be ascer- 
tained, and this will constitute the min- 
imum cold reserve that should be main- 
tained. This amount of reserve will not, 
however, protect the system against mul- 
tiple forced outages of a severe nature. 
In arriving at an answer to this phase 
of the problem, we should again utilize 
probability data; however, since this 
phase of the work is being discussed in 
detail in another paper being presented 
at this time, it seems unnecessary that 
we should dwell upon it now. It would 
be well to mention, however, that the 
amount of protection afforded depends 
directly on the frequency of the hazard 
that is decided to protect against. 

The frequency of other contingencies 
such as poor coal, and depleted hydro 
capacity is so low that the probability 
of their occurrence simultaneously with 
severe, multiple forced outages is re- 
mote, and as a result many companies 
will probably decide against extra pro- 
tection against them. Scheduled mainte- 
nance can be delayed should this remote 
probability actually occur. 

The installed reserve requirements of 
an electric system may in some cases be 
no more than the sum of the spinning 
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and cold reserve. If the installed capacity 
is equal to the annual peak plus these 
two components of reserve, it may be 
adequate to cover all other contingencies. 
This condition has been particularly true 
in the past for systems which have the 
sreatest part of their load centered in 
metropolitan areas. 


The large amount of lighting load 
that is characteristic of metropolitan 
areas generally creates an annual peak 
around 6:00 p. m. in the month of De- 
cember, but as the days get longer the 
evening peak drops off rapidly and by 
March or April is less than the daytime 
peak. In the past, this drop in the mag- 
nitude of the daily peak load has gen- 
erally been sufficient to furnish adequate 
excess capacity in the spring and summer 
to handle the normal maintenance sched- 
ule. This condition may not continue to 
obtain in the postwar period. 


An example of the change in the shape 
of the November load curve for one par- 
ticular system, between 1941 and 1945, 
is shown in Fig. 4. In 1941, the day 
load was 12 per cent below the eve- 
ning peak, whi'e in 1945 it was 5% per 
cent below the evening peak. It is not 
known at this time whether this condi- 
tion will continue to obtain, but in the 
event that it does, there will be a loss 
of capacity equivalent to 7 per cent of 
the load, which might otherwise have 
been used for inaintenance in the spring 
and summer. In this particular case, 
had the installed reserve been just suff- 
cient to cover the winter peak plus spin- 
ning and cold reserve requirements, 
there would be insufficient spare capacity 
available in the spring and summer to 
handle the normal maintenance schedule. 

Manufacturers’ estimates indicate that 
we can expect a large increase in sum- 
mer loads due to new load created by 
air conditioning and other cooling ap- 
pliances. If this forecast is realized, still 
less spare equipment will be available 
in the summer to handle maintenance 
schedules. 

Additional installed capacity may be 
necessitated by the modern boiler plant 
design. Boilers must be taken out for 
inspection once every and some 
companies follow the practice of taking 


year, 


them out twice a year. It does not take 
much of the modern type of equipment 
of one turbine and two boilers or one 
turbine and one boiler to utilize a very 
large proportion of the spring and sum- 
mer load drop. 
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With present load trends and modern 
design of equipment, it is quite possible 
that many companies may be forced to 
install extra capacity in order to handle 
maintenance schedules. At the present 
time this condition is emphasized by the 
fact that many companies are doing 
scheduled maintenance at the time of 
the yearly peak. Such a procedure was 
almost unheard of on metropolitan com- 
panies prior to World War II. 

In determining installed reserve re- 
quirements it is therefore necessary to 
consider changes in load shape and main- 
tenance requirements as well as spinning 
and cold reserve requirements. 


Summarizing, the following functions 
should all be considered in arriving at 
the reserve requirements of an_inter- 


connected system: 


1. Spinning reserve should be based 
on an analysis of combined probability 
of equipment failure and load estimating 
errors. The ultimate conclusion will de- 


Paul B. Sawyer 


PAUL Backus SAWYER, president of 
the National Power and Light Com 
pany, died in New York on April 8 after 
an illness of two months. He was 66 
years old. 

Born in Lafayette, Ind., Mr. Sawyer 
received a B. S. Degree from Purdue 
University in 1900 and an E. E. in 1902. 
Until 1911 he was with the Des Moines 
Edison Light Company, then joined the 
Union Electric Company of Dubuque, 
Iowa, as general manager. The 
year he left to become vice-president and 
general manager of the Utah Power and 
Light Company, an affiliate of the Elec- 
tric Bond and Share Company. In 1914 
he came to New York and for three 
years was with other public utility in- 
terests. 

In 1917 Mr. Sawyer returned to the 
Electric Bond and Share group and be- 
came associated with the formation of 
the present Pennsylvania and 
Light Company, remaining with the 
Pennsylvania affiliates of Electric Bond 
and Share until 1933. In the course of 
this period he was elected president of 
the Lehigh Power Securities Corpora- 
tion, and he retained the position until 
the company’s liquidation, in 1939. 

Mr. Sawyer was appointed in 1938 
chief operating sponsor for the com- 
panies in the United States supplied with 


next 


Power 
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pend on the frequency with which the 
system management is willing to tolerate 
riding over the peak with no reserve. 

2. Cold reserve should be determined 
from the coverage required for extended 
forced outages, both singular and multi- 
ple. In addition, consideration should be 
given to low water, poor coal and yearly 
load estimating errors. The minimum 
cold reserve should be equal to the aver- 
age forced outage. 

3. Installed reserve requirements may 
only be equal to the summation of spin- 
ning and cold requirements, but consid- 
eration should be given to the monthly 
change in peak loads in order to ascer- 
tain if this change will provide for nor- 
mal yearly maintenance schedules. The 
newer type installations require greater 
leeway for maintenance. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that 
anything can happen, and the magnitude 
of reserve which is carried depends on 
how much of a risk it is desired to take, 
and how much the management wants 
to spend on insurance. 


various services by Electric Bond and 
Share. Two years later he was elected 
president of the National Power and 
Light Company, Electric Bond and 
Share subholding unit, which is now in 
liquidation under the ‘‘death sentence” 
provisions of the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act of 1935, 


Xliminating Competition 
(Continued from page 106) 


that the public corporations which have 
found favor in the areas in which they 
operate have been established and main- 
tained for the benefit of the few at the 
expense of the rest of the country’s tax- 
payers. 

That, of course, is an advantage that 
eliminated when and if the 
dream of the totalitarian idealist is real- 


will be 


ized and all property becomes public 
Of course, when. that time 
comes all management will be political. 
Then there will be no need for any 
measuring sticks. ‘The efficiency of a 
corporation cannot then: be determined 
by the performance of a rival. There 
will be no rival—no competition. The 
determination will be by arbitrary polit- 
ical judgment. The incentive, and the 
necessity, for efficient operation 

have, in large measure, disappeared. 


property. 
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Glaze Troubles — Dancing Wires 


By A. E. Davison 


The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 


Presented before a meeting of the Transmission and Distribution Committee, EEI. Cincinnati, O., 


Summary 


Service security is becoming almost as im- 
portant as revenue in the electrical industry. 
If this trend continues, it is urged that more 
attention be given to interruptions due to 
glaze deposits, galloping, and to fundamental 
solutions for these troubles. Underground, 
relatively uneconomical, does not always en- 
sure service on radial lines. As now or- 
ganized, the responsibilities of ensuring ser- 
vice are too frequently passed on to opera- 
tors. 

Weathermen are developing an awareness 
in forecasting the extent, timing and duration 
of glaze and sleet storms to the point where 
still greater responsibilities will rest upon 
operators, load dispatchers, supervisors ang 
superintendents. 

More field information, engineering ob- 
servations and data are needed before re- 
search students, who are prepared to study 
this subject, can advantageously give full 
time to it. 

Patrol and repair men can be trained to 
supply more accurate and complete data on 
what happens when failures due to glaze 
deposits occur. 


HILE lightning is the most 

prolific source of momentary in- 

terruptions in long transmission 
lines, the longer and more serious inter- 
ruptions are due to structural failures 
from high summer winds! to dirt and 
fog on insulator surfaces, and to glaze 
deposits upon conductors followed by 
light or medium winds while the sur- 
rounding temperature 
freezing.” 


remains below 


Relative Importance of Types ef Failures 


As most transmission men know, these 
latter interruptions to radial lines may 
extend into days. This is due primarily 
to failures in the transmission system. 
It is, as well, due to the 
absence in the district, 
storm period, of commercial communi- 
cation services, physical communication 
circuits which belong to the utility, and 
to the complete disorganization of car- 
rier circuits, especially if imposed upon 
excessively ice-loaded power wires, but 
also if these derived circuits are being 
carried over physical communication cir- 
cuits which relatively early in the storm 
have developed too many breaks and are 
lying too extensively on the ground. Be- 
cause of these conditions, straight radio, 


comp’ete 
early in the 


‘See list of references at end of artick 
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with al! the improvements during the 
last war, may ultimately be as essential 
to electric power utility communications 
and control as it now is to marine in- 
surance and security. (For incidental 
uses of carrier currents, see references 
a, 4, &, 6 and 7.) 

The foregoing statement regarding 
duration of outages is supported by ex- 
perience during more than one glaze 
storm. For instance, trunk-line railways 
have found it necessary to operate trains 
on the block system, and without com- 
munication wires, from time to time 
during two or more weeks after a storm. 


Transportation 


The failures and causes of time out 
of service noted above involve the func- 
tioning of equipment, but there is still 
another important source of delay. Men 
cannot, with any reasonable speed, safe- 
ly climb glazed towers, and local trans- 
portation has broken down. As on the 
stage, power supply must be, and is, con- 
tinuous, however there are cases where 
as many as three unsuccessful attempts 
have been made to patrol a 15- to 20- 
mile section of important transmission 
line because of stalled trucks, and be- 
cause the men themselves could not find 
accommodation and could not make rea- 


sonable progress across country even 
with snowshoes and skis. 
Glazed conductors account for the 


greatest number of minutes out of ser- 
vice due to a single type of trouble for 
some of the longer cross-country lines 
over 10-year periods. 


Service vecuri, ~ sminant 


While income is, of course, the most 
important item within a_ transmission 
network, nevertheless, operators are find- 
ing that service security is next in im- 
portance, and ways and means are con- 
tinuously being sought to improve service. 


Underground No Insurance 


Of the various defences against loss 
of service within a network covering 
large areas, duplication of routes and 
transmission services and loop systems 
properly relayed seems to be the most 
satisfactory and the most used. 


Underground service is not an insur- 
ance, although there is a tendency to 
compare the service secured by an under- 
ground network with that of an un- 
supported radial overhead transmission 
line. In most cases the underground 
has a complete set of reserve paths for 
short (several hours) overload periods 
with one or more sections of cable out 
of service. When a radial (buried cable 
as compared with conduit) underground 
lines goes out of service due to some 
structural fault or burn-out, it stays out 
not for a few hours, but for weeks and 
months. Many examples of this condi- 
tion can be instanced even when there 
are reasonable lengths of spare and re- 
pair cables in stock. Some interruptions 
of this type were reviewed at a recent 
meeting of this T & D Committee. (For 
cases of survival of underground ser- 
vices within an overhead rural network, 
see R. E. Jones in HEPC Bulletin, p. 
45, February, 1936.) 


No Practical Engineering Defence 
Against Galloping 

Once ice has formed, it is likely to 
stay there until the surrounding atmos- 
phere warms up and melts it off cables 
which have been inoperative and quite 
cold. Although there is a slow disin- 
tegration at the surface of the ice, it has 
been known to remain on live conduc- 
tors as long as 30 days. 

Equipment and tools have been de- 
veloped to remove this hard adhering 
ice, however, a steel pulley or snatch- 
block, although slow, is because of its 
availability as good as most specially de- 
signed tools. 

Moving pictures of men trying to get 
hard ice off conductors records little 
more than frustration, although they do 
finally get it off. Glaze storms, for in- 
stance, may seal the conducting parts of 
a stricken transmission line under ice 
crusts, necessitating the use of axes and 
such slow operating tools to release them. 
This also is a matter of record. There 
does not appear, therefore, to be any 
recognized and usable engineering de- 
fence against outages due to the gallop- 
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ing of conductors which are glazed and 
are exposed to light and medium winds. 

It has been demonstrated, incidental- 
ly, on many occasions that the radiation 
of the internal heat of conductors does 
keep ice from forming on commercially 
loaded cables. There are a number of 
examples of the rejection of ice at criti- 
cal temperatures when cables are over- 
loaded during the course of a storm due 
to the loss of supporting circuits and ot 
power sources for them. These demon- 
strations may be made use of by opera- 
tors to protect the wires of the various 
circuits. Some system operators are sat- 
istied with the security offered by special 
glaze-me'ting facilities, however, that 
method leaves quite too much responsi- 
bility with the operators even if glaze 
does not form faster on a used circuit 
than it can be melted off a reserve cir- 
cuit. (For temperature rise, see refer- 
ence ae) 

Cold Static Wires 

‘There is no solution for the galloping 
of the uppermost cold static wires which 
are considered as fundamental to the op- 
eration of the more important lines in 
the Great Lakes area. Some operators 
are attempting to insulate those static 
wires for which they are responsible 
during the glaze-forming season (No- 
vember to March) and to provide for 
the flow of warming electrical currents 
at suitable voltages (middle tensions) if 
and when weather forecasting warrants. 
This seasonal changeover is an expensive 
and uncertain procedure, and still leaves 
the security problem subject to the opin- 
ion of operators as to when changeovers 
from grounded static shall be 
made, and as to whether or not glaze 
and following winds are involved. Even 
when operators have recognized these 
conditions, there is still the cables where 
glaze appears to form more rapidly on 
paralleling wires than it can be melted 
off reserve or duplicating cables by spe- 
cial equipment. 


wires 


Glaze Racks 
Glaze racks have already been estab- 
lished at certain weather observation sta- 
tions and at other points under the 
jurisdiction of operating organizations 


throughout’ the Great Lakes basin 
through the activity of R. EF. Jones and 
others. 


British engineers and weathermen, re- 
porting recently, are sensed with the 
need of specific data of the type secured 
by these racks for research studies.'* 
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Canadian research organizations are 
investigating the advisability of studying 
cooperatively—when field data are avail- 
able—the mechanism of glaze forma- 
tions and methods of eliminating these 
hazards. Research men can scarcely be 
expected to give their whole time to 
these phenomena until more factual data, 
along with associated weather conditions, 
are made available. It is suggested that 
new glaze racks and new types of racks, 
if necessary, be set up at new locations 
and that these be consistently serviced 
and reported if investigators are to have 
the necessary data to commence full-time 
studies. 


Co-ordination with Weather Authorities 


Weathermen can now say “I told you 
so”’ when glaze-loaded transmission lines 
several cases 


start to down. In 


during the war period sufficient notice 


come 


of glaze loadings was given throughout 
the Great Lakes basin to permit of set- 
ting up such glaze-rejection operating 
procedure and facilities as had been pre- 
arranged and made available to operat- 
ing superintendents. 

It is evident from developments in 
hand at Washington, in Canada and in 
Great Britain that weathermen have a 
better acquaintance with the problems of 
electric power utility, and industrial en- 
gineers than thev had prior to 1939. 
Weathermen make it a point to visit the 
electric power and other 
utilities and industries to find out just 


engineers of 


what their problems are involving 
weather. 

Operators, because of the publicity 
your committee and others are giving 
this problem, are becoming more weather 
conscious. Latterly, they call more fre- 
quently for specific information from the 


local Ww eather offices. 


Patrol and Repairmen 

British engineers and meteorologists— 
Forrest and others in recent and forth- 
coming issues of the Journal of the In- 
stitution of Electrical Engineers (Lon- 
don)—point out that patrol and repair- 
men can be trained to record more de- 
tails of storm loadings and causes of 
Twenty years ago, the word 
was sufficient; not so today. It 


failures. 
“Storm” 
is a fact that detailed reports of field 
observations accounted for the studies 
already made of galloping and of faults 
due to the unloading of glaze during a 
period of rising temperature. 

The operating superintendent should 
defer more to the opinions of repairmen, 
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patrolmen and others at the site of struc- 
tural failures and burn-downs due to 
stress of weather. Circumstances, for in- 
stance, could arise wherein a repair gang 
see conductors at the centre of a span 
travelling vertically 15 to 20 ft, and 
horizontally 6 to 10 ft—(see IHTC re- 
ports, Paris, July 1, 1939, HEPC Bul- 
letin, p. 271, September, 1939, and M. S, 
Oldacre, 4/EE Transactions, 1941), 
They know power is reaching essential 
services over paralleling lines which are 
too warm because of overload to carry 
glaze. They may know that some power 
revenue is being lost. They also hear 
the dead conductors clicking against one 
another. Furthermore, they know from 
experience that their superintendent, 
sensed with loss of revenue, will energize 
the line, disregarding the patrolmen’s 
statements and protests. As a result of 
this, the patrol gang will be called to 
work again in very bad weather in order 
to put parted wires together. These and 
like experiences can lead to a strike on 
the job. The men sometimes fail to re- 
port a galloping line into service until 
the wind moderates or until the glaze 
falls off. 


Cable Failures due to Aeolian Vibrations, to 
Galloping and to Combinations of the Two 

The rapid, almost indiscernible, and 
frequently noiseless Aeolian vibrations of 
short-wave length in electric power con- 
ductors may account for the parting of 
the conductors without assistance from 
any other source. Simiarly, galloping 
may tear conductors, tower members and 
insulators apart. However, cables have 
parted during fair weather, and upon 
investigation it is frequently found that 
both the glassy fractures due to Aeolian 
vibrations and the rough, coarse frac- 
tures due to galloping, as in breaking 
soft copper wires by hand, are found at 
the failure. This is evidence that gal- 
loping, at times unknown to the organi- 
zation, has done work upon the individ- 
ual wires of a cable to the point where 
reduction of cross-section and_ breaks 
have occurred in some of the strands. 

At this weakened cross-section, near 
say the throat of a clamp or splicing 
sleeve, the Aeolian vibrations account for 
subsequent glassy fractures. These latter 
glassy fractures are not always found, 
as they normally are in breaks due to 
Aeolian vibrations, at the top and bot- 
tom of the cable. They are frequently 
found, for instance, at say two o’clock 
and eight o’clock. 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Are You Working with 4-H Clubs? 


Boys’ and Girls’ 4-H Clubs have be- 
come a very significant part of the Agri- 
cultural Extension work of all the land- 
grant colleges. These clubs are made up 
of youth in the formative stage of their 
lives, from 10 to 20 years of age. In 
1945 there were approximately 75,000) 
of these clubs in the United States with 
a total enrollment of almost 2,000,900 
young people. 

In an article by Thomas E. Wilson, 
“360,000,000 Youth at the Crossrcads,”’ 
appearing in the Country Gentleman of 
December, 1943, the author writes: 

“Agriculture has been dignified and 
glamorized to youths who now see the 
beauty of the soil and the enduring sat 
isfaction of working in it; the idea of 
drudging and dumbness, too often asso- 
with has largely been 
banished. Boys and girls alike are grow 


ciated farming, 
ing bigger and better crops, improvirg 
stock breeds, decorating and moderniz- 
ing homes; are working for good roads, 
better education, RURAL ELECTRI- 
FICATION, soil enrichment and the 
prevention of erosion; are taking thou- 
sands of trophies and ribbons, scholar 
ships and cash awards at local competi 
tions and national expositions; have in- 
creased the wea_th, enhanced 
the food supply, learned to solve their 


national 


own problems through cooperation.” 
This assessment by Mr. Wilson ind: 
cates that +-H Clubs are one of the lead 
ing educational forces in this country. 
Electrification in the United 
States is at a point requiring much edu 


Farm 


cational work if it is to make the maxi- 
4-H 


rural electrification work is one of the 


mum contribution to agriculture. 


effective means of teaching the applica- 
tion of electricity to farm and home jobs. 
More and more electric companies are 
giving special emphasis to this work. 

4-H Club work, of course, comes un- 
der the supervision of the Agricultural 
Extension Division, but the success of 
4-H rural electrification project work in 
most areas has been in proportion to the 
interest power companies have taken in 
encouraging this activity. 

The Westinghouse Better Methods 
Electric Contest is contributing much 
to encouraging 4-H Club members to 
become interested in the practical use of 
electricity on the farm and in the farm 
home, but the influence of the local pow- 
er company in connection with this ac 
tivity is important. The number of boys 








County Winners County Winners 


State Utility 944 
Georgia Georgia Power Company ....... F 18 44 
Minnesota Northern States Power Company 
Minnesota Power & Light Company... 16 21 
Mississippi Mississippi Power & Light Company......... 6 28 
New York New York State Electric & Gas Corp......... 7 11 
Wisconsin Wisconsin Utilities Association .... ...... . @ 15 


and girls carrying rural electrification 
projects seems to be influenced material- 
ly by interest taken in this work by pow- 
er companies. 

A report prepared by W. D. Hemker 
of Westinghouse on the 1945 Westing- 
house Better Methods Contest bears this 
out. Mr. Hemker says: 

“Tn 1945 a concerted effort was made 
to encourage power companies to co- 
operate in the contest by setting up defi- 
nite programs in the territories they 
serve. Twenty-one utilities did this in 
various ways, some by setting up a local 
contest with supplemental awards, others 
by cooperating with the +-H Clubs in 
training meetings and assisting in dem- 
onstrations, etc. 

“The help offered by these companies 
has had a direct effect on the number of 
participants enrolling in the contest as 
reflected by the reports coming from the 
various states. Participation is larger in 
those areas where special effort is made 
by the local power company. These com- 
panies recognize in the Better Methods 
approach another channel through which 
they can carry on an educational pro- 
gram that results in mutual benefit to 
all factors interested in the utilization of 
electricity on the farm as a productive 
and time-saving tool. So far this vear 
six additional utilities are planning pro- 
grams of their own. 

“Examples of good results where util- 
ities participated fully in the 4-H con 
test are listed in the table above. 

“In West Virginia 80 per cent of the 
participants in the Better farm-and-home 
Methods Electric Contest were in the 
territory of the Monongahela 
Company, which promoted the contest 
and has contributed for years to 4-H 
aims. This company’s territory includes 
approximately one-half of the state. 

“What electric power and modern 
machinery has done for industry over 
the past 20 or more years they can do 
for the farm. To that end, this 4-H 
contest is a valuable contributor.” 

The experience of a number of powet 


Power 





companies in connection with 4-H Club 
work indicates that this is a movement 
that many companies should encourage 
as a means of promoting the practical 
use of electricity on the farm as well as 
agricultural improvement in general. 
4-H Club members are achieving young- 
sters who will be our farm folks of to 
morrow. Time and effort devoted to 
furthering this work should prove most 
profitable—Roy W’. Godley. 


Coatsworth Succeeds 
Greenwood 


(Continued from page 112) 


ties. He also consulted with the War 
Food Administration for promoting con 
servation and _ nutritional programs 
through utility companies, and with the 
Office of Civilian Requirements on main- 
tenance problems in connection with elec- 
trical equipment. 

He was instrumental in the establish- 
ment of the Annual Industry Sales Con- 
ference sponsored by the Institute, 
which over the past 12 years have grown 
from a modest gathering of approximate 
ly 150 to the present industry gatherings 
of several hundred. 

Mr. Greenwood is the author of mam 
articles and pamphlets concerning al! 
phases of load-building in the electrica! 


utility field. 


Correction 


HROUGH aa ttypographical error 

the substitution of the preposition 
“of” for “to” in the article “Tlumina 
tion in Generating Stations” by E. B. 
Shew, appearing in the March 1946 
EET Bulletin, changed the meaning of 
the fourth sentence in the fourth para- 
graph on page 69. 

The sentence should read: “Data at 
one turbine hall where initial values are 
available indicates a depreciation to 35 
per cent in illumination over a five year 
period.” 
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Witiuiam McCLELLAN retired as di- 
rector and chairman of the board of the 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri at the 
recent annual meeting of stockholders. 
His age, 73, is the reason for his relin- 
quishing the duties he assumed in Decem- 
ber, 1941. 

Mr. McClellan has been associated 
with the company since May, 1939, 
when he was named president. Previ- 
ously Mr. McClellan had been president 
of the Potomac Electric Power Co., 
Washington, D. C., from 1933 until 
1939. 

Obtaining his early experience from 
1900 to 1907 with the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Co. and Westinghouse, 
Church, Kerr & Co., Mr. McClelland 
spent the succeeding 20 years as a mem- 
ber of the engineering firms of Campion- 
McClellan Co., Paine, McClellan & 
Campion and McClelland & Junkers- 
feld, serving also as consulting engineer 
for the New York Public Service Com- 
mission, and as dean of the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. In 1925 he was selected by Presi- 
dent Coolidge as a member of the Mus- 
cle Shoals Commission. 

Mr. McClellan is a past-president of 
the American Institute of Flectrical 
Engineers. 


Cuares E. MICHEL, vice-president 
in charge of sales of Union Electric 
Company, has assumed duties relative 
to the executive management of the 
company. Merritt E. SKINNER, who 
recently resigned as vice-president of the 
Buffalo Niagara & Eastern Power 
Corp., becomes director of 
Union Electric on the same date, suc- 
ceeding to Mr. Michel’s responsibilities 


sales of 


in the sales department. 

President J. W. McAfee, in announc- 
ing the change, said the growth of Union 
Electric system in recent years has in- 
creased the work of executive manage- 
ment to the point where Mr. Michel’s 
many years of experience and knowledge 
of the company are needed in the new 
capacity. He will retain his title as vice- 
president of the company. 

Mr. Michel was originally employed 
in 1907, as manager of the company’s 
department. He _ became 


automobile 





sales manager in 1918 and vice-president 
in charge of sales in 1935. He 
elected to the Board of Directors of the 
company in 1941 
serve in that capacity along with his 
new duties. He is widely known in the 
utility 


was 


and will continue to 


industry as a sales executive. 


He has served as both director and 


president of the St. Louis Electrical 
Board of Trade and of the Missouri 
Association of Public Utilities. In 1933 


he won the James H. McGraw Award 
for his creative leadership in coordinat- 
ing the development of the electric mar- 
ket in St. Louis and inspiring the elec- 
trical men of Missouri to united action 
in the promotion and defense of their 
industry. 

Mr. Skinner, an engineer, was em- 
ployed by Westinghouse from 1915 to 
1922 the 
Duquesne Light Company of Pittsburgh 
as assistant to the vice-president and gen- 
manager, later becoming .commer- 


and from there went ‘to 


eral 
cial manager. 

He was affiliated with the Niagara 
Hudson System companies from 1927 to 
1936 at which time he was made vice- 
president of the Buffalo Niagara and 
Eastern Power Corp. He served as di- 
rector and vice-president of the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce, and was chair- 
man of the 1943 War Fund Campaign 
of the Joint Charities and Community 
Fund. 

Mr. Skinner is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and both a 
Bachelor of Arts degree and Bachelor of 
Science in Electrical Engineering. He 
served as chairman of the Edison Elec- 


has 


tric Institute Committee which organ- 
ized the Better Light, Better Sight Pro- 


gram and was awarded the McGraw 
Medal in 1935 in recognition for its 
success. 


FRANK M. Tart, well-known public 
utilities executive and financier of Day- 
ton, Ohio, 
chairman of the Thomas A. Edison Cen- 
Mr. Tait brings to 


has been appointed vice- 
tennial Committee. 
this office a deep-seated interest inspired 
by early contacts with Mr. Edison. As 
a young man, in 1893, he worked with 
the inventor in pioneering a method of 


manufacturing pig iron in blast furnaces 
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employing anthracite. He is chairman of 
the board of the Dayton Power & Light 
Co., a director of the Columbia Gas & 
Electric Corp., New York, and president 
of the Dayton Pump & Manufacturing 
Company. 


ALBERT B. PATERSON, president of 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc., has 
been awarded the New Oricans Times- 
Picayune loving cup “in recognition of 
his 15-year record of civic services’ to 
his community. 


te 


Connecticut 


Campbell, president of The 
Light and Power Com- 
pany, announced the election of 
CHARLES J. ALLEN and Emi J. 
AMBERG as vice-presidents of the com- 
pany. Both are located in Waterbury 
and prior to their advancements, Mr. 


has 


\Ilen served as the company’s director 
ot public relations and Mr. Amberg as 
All other officers of 


were re-elected. 


research engineer. 


the company 


\MIr. Allen has been with the power 
company since 1917. He began as office 
manager and became auditor, executive 
assistant, assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer. In 1929 he was made man- 
ager of the company’s Waterbury dis- 
trict, a position he held until 1939 when 
he was appointed to the newly created 
position of director of public relations. 
Mr. Allen’s departmental responsibili- 
ties include customer relations, adver- 
tising, publicity, employee relations and 
welfare, personnel and claims for injur- 
ies and damage. 


Mr. Amberg was born and educated 
in Switzerland and came te the United 
States shortly after his graduation from 


college. From 1908 to 1917, Mr. 
Amberg worked successively with the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, did de- 


signing and surveying on a Susquehanna 
River dam and on transmission lines for 
a Pennsylvania power company, and had 
charge of all electrification design and 
the reconstruction of the Stamford-New 
York line for the New Haven railroad. 
He came to The Connecticut Light and 
Power Company in 1917 as electrical 
engineer and was later promoted to head 
the company’s research department. Mr. 
Amberg’s responsibilities include engi- 
neering research and design, statistical 
studies and capacity and load forecast- 


ing. 
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PAUL R. FLEMING, of Hartford, was 
elected a director of the Connecticut 
Light and Power Company at the an- 
nual stockholders’ meeting held in Hart- 
ford on March 20. Mr. Fleming, who 
is secretary and treasurer of the power 
company, replaces GEORGE L. SHEARER 
as director. Mr. Shearer died at his 
home in New York on March 19. 


Epwin M. Capp, of Atlanta, man- 
aver of the Georgia Power Company’s 
industrial power division, has been 
elected vice-president of the company 
and appointed Columbus division man- 
ager succeeding T. §. Sloan. 

According to an announcement by W. 
E. Mitchell, president of the company, 
Mr. Sloan has been granted an indefi- 
nite leave of absence because of illness 
and has resigned his position. He has 
been with the company and its predeces- 
1908 and has been stationed 
in Columbus since August, 1937. 

\Ir. Clapp, a native of Massachu- 
setts, has been employed by the company 


sors since 


since 1928, engaged in power sales and 
engineering work. He was born in Mal- 
den on August 30, 1894. He attended 
public schools in Malden and Boston, 
later taking a course in the Lowell Insti- 
tute under the auspices of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

After leaving school he saw service 
in the first World War with the 101st 
Engineers. He was in France 19 months 
and received the Silver Star decoration. 
Before joining the Georgia Power 
Company in 1928 he was employed by 
Electric Company and 
Fairbanks Morse and Company. His 
first assignment with the company was 
as an industrial engineer at Macon. 
Later he was appointed assistant man- 
ager of the industrial power division, 
and, in 1937, manager of the industrial 
power division. 


the General 


Mr. Clapp is recognized as an au- 
thority on industrial power engineering. 
He has written numerous papers on the 
subject and is a member of several na- 
tional committees. 

Mr. Sloan, a veteran of 37 years of 
service with the company and its prede- 
cessors, has taken an active part in the 
civic life of Columbus during the eight 
vears of his residence there. He is a 
former president of the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Rotary Club. He is 
also a leading figure in Masonic and 
Shrine affairs. He was manager of the 
Rome Division of the Georgia Power 
Company from 1928 to 1937 before be- 
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ing transterred to Columbus. He was 
elected a vice-president of the company 
in 1940. 

A native of Anderson, 5. C., he re- 
ceived elementary school education in 
the Atlanta public schools and attended 
the Georgia School of Technology. He 
joined the Georgia Power Company in 
1908 as an engineer in Atlanta. From 
1911 to 1928 he was superintendent of 
substations and superintendent of oper- 
ations of the Central Georgia Power 
Company in Macon. In 1928 he was 
transferred to Rome as division man- 
ager. 


Cot. JOHN S. PFEIL, formerly with 
General Motors Corp., has been elected 
a vice-president of Stone & Webster, 
Inc. 

Colonel Pfeil associated with 
General Motors for many years and in 
several capacities. 


was 


Before entering the 
Army on military leave, he was manager 
of the Frigidaire Division in New Eng- 
land. During the war he was Deputy 
District Chief and Chief of the Indus- 
trial Division of the Boston Ordnance 
District and received the commendation 
ribbon with oak leaf and the 
Legion of Merit for outstanding achieve- 


cluster 


ment in the production of war material. 
He attended Heidelberg University in 
Germany. 

Colonel Pfeil will make his headquar- 
ters in Boston, but will be closely asso- 
ciated with the New York office of 
Stone & Webster, Inc. 


JoHN P. CRUICKSHANK, of Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., has been appointed su- 
perintendent of transmission and distri- 
bution of the Appalachian Electric 
Power Co. at Roanoke, Va. 


Wititiam A. Wuirt esey, III, has 
been appointed assistant manager of the 
division, Western Massachu- 
setts Electric Co., with headquarters at 
Pittsfield, succeeding Jarius F. Burt, 
who has been holding this position tem- 
porarily in addition to being general sales 
manager of the system. Mr. Whittlesey 
has been with the company about 10 
years, lately in the sales department. Mr. 
Burt continues as general sales manager. 


western 


R. M. BucHANAN has been 


ap- 
pointed assistant mechanical engineer, 
engineering and construction depart- 


ment Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh. 
Entering the employ of Duquesne Light 
in 1926, Mr. Buchanan has served as a 
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turbine repairman, 
technical engineer in charge of mechan- 
ical testing, relief operating engineer. 
Colfax power station, and as an engi- 
neer in the mechanical engineering de- 
partment of engineering and construc- 
tion. Mr. Buchanan is a member of the 
Engineers Society of Western Pennsy]l- 
and the Electric 
Association. 


turbine operator, 


vania Pennsylvania 


Bruce J. JENSEN has been appointed 
lighting representative, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company, suc- 
ceeding WILLIAM T. BLACKWELL, who 
will retire on pension. EUGENE M. 
FAHEY has been named assistant general 
lighting representative, succeeding Mr. 
Jensen. Mr. Jensen started with Public 
Service in 1928 as a designing engineer 
in the lighting department, Newark. He 
was promoted to assistant general light- 
ing representative in 1936. Mr. Fahey 
was identified with the General Electric 
Co. prior to joining Public Service in 
1929. He was promoted to designing 
engineer in the lighting department in 
1940. Ir. Blackwell has been general 
lighting representative since 1922. 


general 





JoHN NEWHOUSE, lighting enginee: 
of the Northern States Power Co. at La 
Crosse since 1934, has been promoted to 
the position of business manager of the 
Interstate Light & Power Co. at Galena, 
Ill., and Platteville, Wis. Succeeding 
Mr. Newhouse as lighting engineer is 
CLINTON L. SEAQUIST. 


BERNARD T. Poor has been appointed 
sales manager of the Woonsocket, R. I.., 
division of the Blackstone Valley Gas 
and Electric Co., succeeding the late 
Harry FE. Matthews. 


Ligeut. Compr. THomas N. Hunt, 
f cuty in the 
been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Spokane 
the Washington Water 
His responsibilities include 
commercial and _ industrial 
sales in the Spokane area, as well as pro- 
motional contacts with allied electrical 
trades. Mr. Hunt has been connected 
with the Washington Water Power Co. 
since 1931. 


trom 
war, has 


returned 
theater of 


recently 
Pacific 


division of 
Power Co. 
residential, 


CHARLES C. SHOTWELL has been ap- 
pointed supervisor, lighting applications 
section (formerly lighting service sec- 
tion) of the market studies and service 
division of the Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Mr. Shotwell joined the company in 
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1933 in the lighting department. In 
1937 he was transferred as a lighting 
specialist to the promotional division. 
In 1939 he was assigned to the lighting 
service section to assist in a supervisory 
capacity. 

Directors of the Mississippi Power & 
Light Co., Jackson, Miss., have recently 
elected R. B. Wiutson Les M. 
‘TAYLoR, members of the managerial 
staff, vice-presidents. 

Mr. Wilson started with the com- 
pany in 1926 as groundman on a Delta 
Line crew and advanced steadily until 
he became assistant general manager in 
1945. 

Mr. Taylor became identified with 
the Mississippi utility in 1931 on the 
sales staff, and had advanced to general 
sales manager in 1940. Mr. Taylor 
served as Mississippi chairman of the 
industrial salvage campaign, undertaken 
by WPB to stimulate the flow of indus- 
trial scrap to the nation’s steel mills. 


and 


JosepH D. LAwreENcE has been ap- 
pointed assistant division manager of the 
Roanoke Division of the Appalachian 
Electric Power Co. with headquarters 
at Roanoke, Va. Mr. Lawrence has 
been connected with the company since 
1923 and has been district manager at 
Logan, W. Va., for the past three years. 
S. R. PritcHarp, who has been with 
the company in Welch, W. Va., since 
1934, has been appointed district man- 
ager of the Logan district of the com- 
pany at Logan, W. Va. 


Ivan C. Epprey has been made assis- 
tant manager of the electrical engineer- 
ing division of the Dayton (Ohio) 
Power & Light Co. The electrical plan 
ning department is now under the man- 
agement of Harotp E. DEarporrF. Mr. 
Eppley became identified with the com- 
pany in 1924 as an assistant electrical 
engineer. Since first joining the com- 
pany, Mr. Deardorff has been assigned 
to the maintenance, meter and testing, 
electrical construction, steam distribu- 
tion, electrical engineering and plant 
protection departments. His new duties 
entail load and capacity studies, system 
relaying schemes, economic studies, co- 
ordination of governmental reports and 
general engineering problems. 


Raymonp H. REuHRER, who has been 
connected with the electric utility indus- 
try since 1920, has been appointed do- 
mestic sales manager of the New Jersey 
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Power & Light Co., Dover, N. J.. suc- 


ceeding Donatp M. MorovucHan, 
who has become identified with the 
General Electric Co. Mr. Rehrer has 


been connected with the Dover utility 
since 1941 and has served as supervisor 
of customer accounting and as office 
manager. Previously he was identified 
with the Metropolitan Co., 
South Carolina Electric & Gas Co., 
Daniel Starch & Staff, and the New 
York State Electric and Gas Corp. 


Edison 


W. Lowry Mann, manager of the 
York division of the Metropolitan Edi- 
son Co., Reading, Pa., has retired. Mr. 
Mann played an important part in the 
early development of the hydroelectric 
resources of the Keystone State. In 1911 
he became general manager of the York 
Haven Water & Power Co., whose 
hydro plant was located on the Susque- 
hanna River, at York Haven. When 
that company was acquired by Metro- 
politan Edison Co. about 1923, Mr. 
Mann was made local manager. Three 
vears later he was made division man- 
ager when the system had been expanded 
by the purchase of the electric utility 
properties serving Hanover and Gettys- 
burg, Pa. He served in that position 
continuously since 1926. On the eve of 
his retirement, Mr. Mann was guest of 
honor at a testimonial dinner tendered 
him by the company. 


A. Hassett Gray, Jr., has been 
named head of the recently organized 
rural development department of the 
Southwestern Gas and Cu. 
Shreveport, La. The new rural depart- 
ment will be under the 
FE. F. GraHam, assistant 
dent. Mr. Gray’s duties 
cerned particularly with mangers of 
REA cooperatives served by Southwest- 
ern and with the rural customers served 
directly by the company. He has been 
connected with Southwestern since 1937. 


Electric 


direction of 
to the presi- 
will be con- 


Howarp M. Snarp, formerly man- 
ager of the lighting Buffalo 
Niagara Electric opened 
offices as consulting illuminating engi- 
neer at 82 Smallwood Drive, 


mF, 


bureau, 
Corp., has 


Snvder. 


CHESTER W. JARRETT, manager for 
five years of the Vancouver division of 
Portland General Electric Co., has been 
appointed technical street lighting con- 
sultant to advise on problems relating to 
community street lighting projects in 
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Portland General Electric Territory. 
Mr. Jarrett, who has been with the 
company for twelve years has previously 
served in several other technical and 
administrative capacities. 


CLARENCE A. Carr has been named 
assistant superintendent of the meter 
department, Providence (R.I.)  divi- 
sion, Narragansett Electric Co., a New 
England Power System utility. 


Central Arizona Light & Power Co., 
has announced 2 number of 
important changes in executive person- 
nel, topped by the appointment of 
Henry B. SARGENT as executive vice- 
president. Mitton G. SANDERS was 
promoted from general sales manager to 
the position of vice-president in charge 
of sales. A. F. Moratrtry, formerly 
vice-president in charge of public rela- 


Phoenix, 


tions work, post-war planning and in- 
dustrial development, has resigned after 
more than 20 years of service with the 
company to become managing partner of 
Camelback-Jokake Properties, a residen- 
tial development and resort hotel near 
Phoenix. Don Willis has been promoted 
to the position of manager of advertising 
and publicity. 

Mr. Sargent, the new executive vice- 
president, is well informed on all phases 
of the utility business, having spent the 
past 21 years since his graduation from 
Tulane University in the service of 
utilities. The last 19 years have been in 
the employ of the Mississippi Power and 
Light Co., which he joined in 1927 as 
an engineer. Advancing rapidly in the 
ranks, he became office assistant to the 
vice-president and general manager, as 
sistant to the vice-president and general 
manager, vice-president in charge of 
operations and vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. 

Mr. Sanders, who becomes vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, has had wide 
experience in utility sales promotion and 
activities. He first became associated 
with the Central Arizona properties fol- 
lowing graduation from the University 
of Arizona. Then for a short time he 
served as secretary of the Arizona Utili- 
ties Association and a year later he was 
named sales manager for the Arizona 
Edison Co. Later he held a similar posi- 
tion with the Peoples Light and Power 
Co., New York. Returning to Central 
Arizona Light in 1935 as advertising 
manager, he has held successively impor- 
tant positions with the company since 
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that time. Among these are residential 
sales manager, assistant to the president 
and general sales manager. 


Epwarp A. HoLMBERG has _ been 
made manager of the Appliance Promo- 
Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, Inc., according 
to an announcement by Brigadier Gen- 
eral Ephraim F. Jeffe, vice-president in 
charge of sales. Mr. Holmberg takes 
the place formerly held by Dennis 5. 
MELVIN. 


tion Bureau of 


Mr. Melvin was transferred to the 
Purchasing Department as the result of 
his selection for the company’s Executive 
Development Program, which is designed 
to give employees of executive calibre a 
broad training in company affairs so that 
they may qualify for higher posts. 

Mr. Holmberg, who has been with 
the Consolidated Edison and its affili- 
ates for 37 vears, was assistant manager 
of the bureau before his promotion. 
Prior to 1937 he was in charge of appli- 
ance promotion for the Brooklyn Edison 
Company. Since then he has held super- 
visory positions in the Sales Department 
ot the System Companies. 

Harry A. SAMMOND, formerly asso- 
district manager, has_ been 
named assistant manager of the appli- 
ance Promotion Bureau to replace Mr. 
Holmberg. Connected with Consolli- 
dated Edison for 19 years. Mr. Sam- 
mond has been in district sales work 
since 1937. 

THomas J. CoLuins has been made 
manager of the Showroom Division of 
the Appliance Promotion Bureau, in 
charge of showroom activities in 26 com- 
pany locations throughout the service 
area. Mr. Collins joined the company 
in 1907, serving at first in the Meter 
Bureau and transferring to the Sales 
Department in 1919. 

D. NMcOwan has been 
taken into the Sales Department as as- 
sistant manager of the Dealer Division 
of the Appliance Promotion Bureau. In 
this capacity he will aid dealers, manu- 


ciate sales 


EDWARD 


facturers and distributors in their gas 
activities. Mr. 
McOwan started with the company in 
1922. 


appliance servicing 


Miss Marion Seitz, formerly secre- 
tary to the chairman of the Executive 
Committee, been named assistant 
manager of the Home Service Division 
of the bureau. In this capacity she will 
assist the manager, Miss Lucy L. 
Hanan, in organizing the division's pro- 


has 
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gram of lecture demonstrations to con- 
sumers in the five company Home Ser- 
vice Centers and to regular educational 
gatherings. 

“These changes in the bureau,” said 
General Jeffe as he announced them, 
“are an integral part of Consolidated 
Edison’s postwar program of increased 
activity in the Cooperating Dealer 
Appliance Plan.” 


Consolidation of all sales activities of 
the Boston Edison Company in a new 
sales organization, headed by GEORGE 
Kino, Sales Manager, has been an- 
nounced by President James V. Toner. 
RICHARD LINCOLN will be executive as- 
sistant to the new Sales Manager. 

A new Electric and Steam Sales 
Department, headed by Date €E. 
WASHBURN, as Electric and Steam 
Sales Manager, takes over most of the 
functions formerly performed by the 
Power Sales Department. S. Murray 
JONES is designated as executive assis- 
tant to Mr. Washburn and also as head 
of the Technical Service Division. 
Epcar F. STEVENS is designated head of 
the Industrial and Commercial Sales 
Division. Other divisions in the depart- 
ment are: Commercial Lighting Sales. 
under the direction of R. B. Brown, 
Jr.; Records and Rate Service, under 
the direction of PAut E. Simpson; 
Retail Sales, under Ruric R. Ropert- 
sON ; and Steam Service and Sales, under 
H. L. Martin. 

The Merchandising Department con- 
tinues under the supervision of Julius 
Daniels, Merchandising Manager, and 
the Divisions are: Appliance Service. 
under Kart H. Craicie; Clerical, 
under E. J. CHApp; and a new Divi- 
sion of Appliance Purchasing, trans- 
ferred from the Purchasing Department 
and headed by FRANK P. Craic. 

The third department in the sales or- 
ganization is to be known as the New 
Business Department. Mr. King is serv- 
ing as New Business Manager, and the 
divisions are: Industrial Development, 
under the direction of JouN M. Wurrt- 
TIER; Wholesale Sales, (GEORGE 
D. HALL; and Trade Relations, under 
STANLEY W. WILSON. 

The Public Relations and Promotion 
Organization has announced the crea- 
The Dis- 


inactive 


under 


tion of three new divisions. 
Management 
since 1942, has been revived with T. J. 
REGAN, Jr., as Division Head. In the 
Promotion Department a Division on 


trict Division, 


Technical Advertising has been estab- 
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lished, with JoHN J. Barry as head, 
and a Division on Allied Service has been 
set up, with HaArRotp J. FITZGERALD, as 
Division Head. The allied interests and 
display activities of the promotion de- 
partment have been transferred to the 
new sales organization. 


Joun E. Lawson, vice-president and 
general manager of the Canadian Niag- 
ara Power Company, has been elected 
president of the company and Dr. Nor- 
MAN R. Gipson has been named chair- 
man of the Board of Directors, follow- 
ing a meeting of stockholders. 

Th following were named Directors: 
A. Monro Grier, Toronto; Pau A. 
SCHOELLKOPF and Dr. Grsson, both of 
Lewiston, York; BETHUNE L. 
SMITH, of Toronto, and Mr. Lawson. 

In addition to Dr. Gibson and Mr. 
Lawson, these other officers were elected 
by the Directors: Vice-Presidents: W. 
DonALD BRacKEN, Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, and ArtHUR W. JACKSON, 
Snyder, New York; Secretary, Mary 


New 


Louisr BotroMLEy; ‘Treasurer and 
Assistant Secretary, Lronarp’ G. 
(SOLDSBOROUGH; and Assistant Trea- 


surer, HELEN McCatt, all of Niagara 
Falls, Ontario. 


New Material in ASA 
Standard 


(Continued from page 116) 


A few changes will also be noticed 
in the table showing the minimum pro- 
tection to be provided for automatically 
controlled power apparatus and feeders. 
In addition to naming the types of pro- 
tection required, this table now lists the 
function numbers of the devices, one or 
more of which would ordinarily be used 
to provide each particular type of pro- 
tection. 

An automatic station, if unattended, 
will ordinarily contain, besides the main 
power apparatus (machines, transform- 
ers, rectifiers, etc.) : 

(a) Automatic switching equipment. 
to control the individual steps involved 
in putting each machine or feeder in or 
out of service. This uses devices in the 
series 1 to 99 and 101 to 199. 

(b) Telemetering equipment, to give 
the dispatcher or supervisor, located else- 
where, quantitative information on the 
performance of the machines or circuits 
in the automatic station. 

(c) Supervisory control and indica- 
tion equipment, to show the dispatcher, 
by means of lamps and audible signals, 
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the operating position of all breakers 
and power-operated switches and per- 
mit him to control the station remotely. 
This uses devices in the series 201 to 
299 and 301 to 399. 

The 1937 edition of the standard cov- 
ered only the first of these three classes 
of equipment. Although some small au- 
tomatic stations have no provision of 
remote (supervisory) control of ma- 
chine output or voltage level, and the 
machines start and stop automatically 
in response to water-level, voltage, or 
current conditions, or to a time switch, 
in the majority of recent installations 
supervisory control of these functions is 
considered an indispensable adjunct to 
the automatic switching equipment at 
the unattended station. The fact that 
an American Standard is available gov- 
erning at least the dielectric test require- 
ments for supervisory control and tele- 
metering equipment should increase con- 
fidence in such equipment and foster 
its wider application, with resulting in- 
creased ease of centralized system op- 
eration. 


Glaze Troubles 


(Continued from page 122) 


It is advisable to have a careful in- 
spection made, by opening up sufficient 
clamps at the storm center, of important 
lines throughout an affected area after 
every glaze storm if there is to be maxi- 
mum service security during the inter- 
vening mild weather periods. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 





APRIL 

1-3 Meeting of Gas and Electric Industry Accountants, Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

1-3 The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Spring Meeting, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

1-+ Twelfth Annual Sales Conference, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

3-5 Midwest Power Conference, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 

8-12 National Electrical Manufacturers Association, Spring Meeting, Palmer House 
Chicago, IIl. 

10-12 Missouri Valley Electric Association, Engineering Conference, Hotel Continental, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

19-20 Wisconsin Utilities Association, Annual Convention, Loraine Hotel, Madison, 
Wis. 

21-25 National Electrical Wholesalers Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 

24-26 Southeastern Electric Exchange, Annual Conference, Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss. 

29-May 1 Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A., Atlantic City, N. J. 


MAY 


Accident Prevention Committee, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 

Electrical Equipment Committee, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 

Hydraulic Power Committee, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 

Prime Movers Committee, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 

Transmission and Distribution Committee, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

















8 Electric Companies Advertising Program, Copy Group Meeting, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
13-14 Arkansas Utilities Association, Hot Springs, Ark. 
14-16 Southeastern Electric Exchange, Home Economics Conference, Atlanta, Ga. 
23 Electric Companies Advertising Program, Management Group Meeting, New 
York, N. Y. 
23-2+ Southeastern Electric Exchange, Power Sales Conference, Asheville, N. C. 
28-29 Pennsylvania Electric Association, Engineering Section, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
JUNE 
3-5 EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
3-6 National District Heating Association, The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va. 
3-6 National Fire Protection Association, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 
6 \ccounting Division General Committee, EEI Headquarters, New York, N. Y. 
12-14 Pacific Coast Electrical Association, Inc., Annual Meeting, Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
17-19 National Electrical Manufacturers Association, The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 
26-28 Canadian Electrical Association, Annual Convention, Banff Springs Hotel, 
Banff, Alberta, Can. 
SEPTEMBER 
5-18 Controllers Institute of America, Commodore Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
18-21 Illuminating Engineering Society, National Convention, Chateau Frontenac, 
Quebec, Can. 
OCTOBER 
7-11 American Gas Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 
7-11 National Safety Congress, Hotels Stevens, Congress and Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
27-31 National Electrical Manufacturers Association, Annual Meeting, Hotel Tray- 
more, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Jones, R. E., Glaze Racks—Elec. News & n, th rnal of the Institution of Electrical 
ng., (Torontc p. 17, March 1, 1939. Coincident yineers (London), 1946. 
Glaze and Wind Loading of Pole Lines 17 pp.. 18 Edison Electric Institute, Ice and Wind Load- 
ncluding many graphs, data sheets references ing Tables for Overhead Line Conductors—EEI 


(not published but having a considerable circulation 


in mimeograph form)-—April, 1937 
11 Pervanger, P., Gives photographs of frost loads 
test station described—-Pamphlet N 21, THC, 
Paris, 1937. 
12 Forrest, J. S., Grimmitt, H. W., Drummond, 


A. J., and Poulter, P. M., Weather and Electric 
Power Systems—a discussion by representatives of 
the Central Electricity Board, the Electricity Com- 
missioners, the Meteorological Office and the 
RNFVR with diagrams, Kew Observatory records 
and 17 references—to be issued. or already issued 


Publication J-5, Price 10¢. September 1, 1942. 
14United States Army, Storm Finder—U. S. 
Army Static Direction Device—Business Week, p. 
31, January 5, 1946. 
18 Mahaffey, F. J., 
Electrical 
August, 19 


Meteorology as an Aid to the 
ineer—Electrical Engineering, p. 290, 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


I REECE re OIG ore a Se le ae Oa Georgia Power Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

es EE occ. 6b hk a cawe se eence cad Engineers Public Service Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Se EE a hedees. ci eaceseouserses Southern California Edison Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

a, NN. 5 k's gw ke wcib'd u Od-600 pabres Houston Lighting and Power Company, Houston, Tex. 

EE tdi. Sata ekns baw tad ereean Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

DE Te END. 0g. no 0d bad enebes Lhaewese Texas Power & Light Company, Dallas, Tex. 

eae de. sa ea ranks Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 

i OR in ks da caavciecskec sabaaweeemea Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dy ie Ek bin daikneewe. can , ab ables arcs nies ca Nebraska Power Company, Omaha, Neb. 

SAMUEL FERGUSON ..............0+ ..« The Hartford Electric Light Company, Hartford, Conn. 

ey EE Kis lé nd hK duds a cawtebawokadives The North American Company, New York, N. Y. 

oe : panies Electric Bond and Share Company, New York, N. Y. 

i AT Ee. ; . ised sdensdudiwesen .. «Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

a ee ok os andr cde wekaweden San Diego Gas and Electric Company, San Diego, Calif. 

Sy i I inn cece. sn eenskdwnGnkcddbn hha een Duquesne Light Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wetsamt BECURMEEAN .. o.oo cccccencsscece Union Electric Company of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 

as SE bb.awicstes cacvccemivedanee nue New England Power Association, Boston, Mass. 

Dh Ee EE 6nd s k0<s 06 caeéheaeeneds New Orleans Public Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 

H. Hopart Porrer ............ American Water Works and Electric Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Paws A, DOMRRMEOS 2... .... os cccdecincscses Buffalo Niagara Electric Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

SR Sk OD Gh vss cesivewewndescsaal American Gas and Electric Company, New York, N. Y. 

3% | tea era ae \ <= eniiagel Wisconsin Electric Power Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Be Tie NE Sinn ekecentwreaveeens oh The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Wis IE cc hwy shad 6 hawk die Face The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 

CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES (1945-1946) 

Aeshhent Preveution, D.C. BEGWAMR ioc sccccccavsevcecs. «.cvscnnccaces Niagara Hudson Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Accounting Division General, H. H. SCAFF...........c0cc0cecsssseccscecceses Ebasco Services, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
ee Mets BW SIRS so vcleweccccdsscrsunecicessedccnes Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
Eipeats Deena; Fee TEMG. 0.0 ooo. vevccseass ios. cendenethesceecensees Epsco, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
eee eens, FF. Ti POOR ics ciicc. .cdcccins cone svenees Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
Plant Accounting and Records, A. 1. DAVIBB. .....0cccccsccccsc. cccccccvcsess West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ey er ts GI: incu 2 oviecw ang 0 caw d oeededc seb imesens Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
NR OM i gs cs dt bokeh some ee waae ah eabuns Liha ties poleaiae Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
Application of Accounting Principles, R. P. KAESSHAEFER....American Water Works and Electric Co., New York, N. Y. 
Commercial Division General, GkorGE W. OUSLER.... 2... eee eee e eee eecenes Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Engineering Division General, E. S. FIBLDS.............0000 0008 The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
ee I, SB Is 6 nog baa seeawks.o4e. ss 400nedbebes Oheeheee West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Figirantic Power, PAut, Mi. Lapeyee....o. ccc ce. ccecs. scccnesceacecse Susquehanna Electric Co., Conowingo, Md. 
Meter and Service, J. A. Morris..............0.+0.+...+++- . «American Gas & Electric Service Co., New York, N. Y. 
Pe ee ee ee, WE NS Fi, sna i vcccvccscssvonaschweadumban The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Transmission and Distribution, L. R. GATY........0..cccccceccecsecccvcs Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Industrial Relations, H. K. BRECKENRIDGE... .......20000 es eecceeceees wake West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
a i, a Ses aealk gaUakeas-snbbbewwbonee cam Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
eS Or teks oa wn ceamanlenioe ROP A ete Neh The North American Co., New York, N. Y. 
Pee Bs Ws DI vias svcd csbea suse dsdas ee Fm Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
re ee ee nese whe beedeeuswsecuaseess Public Utility Engineering & Service Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
he an. sinha wceitibb eae ddeebe a neeenseeemenenas Ebasco Services Incorporated, New York, N. Y. 


Codes and Standards (a Subcommittee of the Board of Directors), H. B. BrYANs 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


adie daiaiadeans tka Go eos adeeb oa aos 


EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 


~W.K 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
W. Parker, Vice-President..... ghdnsncaebwheann The Detroit Edison Company, Detroit, Mich. 
. B. BRYANS, Vice-President Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
. S. BEnNION, Vice-President and Managing Director. ...420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
ILBERT W. CuHapMan, Treasurer American Water Works and Electric Co., Ine., N. Y. 
AE B. Woops, Secretary 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(Terms Expiring 1945) 


Bi SAID oc ccccccesce a4kebneeass heacees Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. Boston Edison Company, Boston, Mass. 
J. G. “HoLTzcLaw........... rckenekaeee Virginia Electric & Power Company, Richmond, Va. 
R. H. KNow.ton The Connecticut Light & Power Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Georgia Power Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

Southern California Edison Company, Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Ohio Edison Company, Akron, Ohio 

Puinie Sporn American Gas & Electric Service Company, New York, N. Y. 
. Carolina Power & Light Company, Raleigh, N. C. 
E. S§. THOMPSON American Water Works and Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
G. W. Van Derzze Wisconsin Electric Power Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
P. S. Younc Public Service Electric and Gas Company, Newark, N. J. 


(Terms Expiring 1946) 


The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ebasco Services Incorporated, New York, N. Y. 

WILuAM KELLY Buffalo Niagara Electric Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Frank Kruesi Middle West Service Company, Chicago, IIl. 
‘ Union Electric Company of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. W. Parker The Detroit Edison Company, Detroit, Mich. 
H. T. PrircHarp Indianapolis Power and Light Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Washington Water Power Company, Spokane, Wash. 

Duquesne Light Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Massachusetts Utilities Associates, Boston, Mass. 

. . Pacific Gas and Electric Company, San Francisco, Calif. 

Northern States Power Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


(Terms Expiring 1947) 


S FERC TOC TET TOV CTET EE TORIC TO CITT Alabama Power Company, Birmir nam, Ala. 
The United Illuminating Company, New Haven, Conn. 

Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

‘ Utah Power & Light Company, Salt Lake City, Utah 
R. D. JENNISON New York State Electric & Gas Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Pe  acccncennen Pr reer Public Utility Engineering and Service Corp., Chicago, III. 
G. L. MacGrecor ; Dallas Power and Light Company, Dallas, Tex. 
Cn. ccccpeecnenesanedeces .» Wisconsin Power and Light Company, Madison, Wis. 
Cuarves E. Oakzs Pennsylvania Power and Light Company, Allentown, Pa. 
J. H. PotHemus Portland General Electric Company, Portland, Ore. 
West Penn Power Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kansas City Power & Light Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

Frank M. WILKEs Southwestern Gas and Electric Company, Shreveport, La. 


(Executive Committee) 
The Executive Committee consists of the following members of the Board of Directors: Messrs. 


W.C. Bell, H. B. Bryans, W. H. Burke, William Kelly, P. H. Powers, W. H. Sammis, E. C. 
Stone, P. S. Young. 








